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No perfons bear criticizing better than they who have the 
greateft right to commendation, 








Art. I. An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Tafte. 
By Richard Payne Knight. The Third Edition. 8vo. 
A473 pp. 8s. 6d. Payne. 1806. 


"THE author of this work embraces every opportunity 
that occurs, and fometimes deviates from his fubjeét in 
queft of opportunities, to pour abufe on periodical reviewers 
in general, and on the Britifh Critics in particular. What 
offence our brother journalifts may have given to him does 
not appear; but his hoftility has been excited againit us, as 
well by our beftowing only moderate praife on a poem of 
not more than moderate merit*, as by our reprobating the 
obfcenity of a certain work of which he is known to be the 
author ; and expofing to merited deteftation the materialifm 
and other impious abfurdities which difgrace his Progre/s 
Civil Societyt. To fuch hoftility we cheerfully fubmit ; 





* Sce Britith Critic, Vol. iii. p. 382, &c. 
+ Vol. viil. p. 24, &c. 
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2 Knight on the Principles of Tafte. 


and, were Mr. Kmght a much more formidable antagonift 
than he is, we fhould fay, with great fincerity, 


‘© Welcome for thee, fair virtue! all the patt; 
For thee fair virtue! welcome even the lait.”’ 


We will not, however, follow his example, nor, though 
he has declared his enmity to us, refufe to him our praife, 
where praife appears to be due. He 1s certainly no good 

oet, and on fome topics he is a fuperficial philofopher ; 
ben he appears to have ftudied, with fuccefs, the principles 
of tafte; and has favoured us with a work on that fubjeé, 
to which, though it is not all of equal merit, nothing fu- 
perior will be readily found in the compafs of Englith lite- 
rature. . 

Inflead of arbitrary definitions, with which it 1s too much 
the fafhion among metaphyficak writers to introduce their 
difquifitions to the public, Mr. Knight prepares his readers 
for the analyfis which he isto lay before them, by what he 
calls a fceptical view of the fubjeét to be analyfed. Scepti- 
cifm is a word of ominous found; and it might, perhaps, 
have been as well omitted in the table of contents; for, in 
the introduétion, which bears this title, there is no other 
fcepticifm than that which every man teels, who, without pre- 
judice, inveftigates the firfl principles of any fciencee The 
author, indeed fhows, that ¢afe, in building, furniture, ad- 
dreis, is influenced by fa/ion, not only among individuals, 
but among nations, and even in the fame nation at different 
periods ; and this is a pofition which no man will controvert, 
who 1s not the flave of fome learned fyftem. 

To the hacknied obfervation that the precious remains of 
Grecian art have been univerfally admired; and that, there- 
fore, the vicious extravagancies which temporary and local 
fafhions have introduced, muft have been tacitly condemned, 
even by thofe who adopted and encouraged them, Mr. 
Knight replies, by afking if it be certain that this admira- 
tion of ancient art, and confequent condemnation of modern 
fafhions, have always been fincere ; and if men’s pra€tice be 
not a better teft of their real feelings than their profeffions. 
The queftions are pertinent; and we could give feveral 
€iriking initances, which are confiftent with our own know- 
ledge, to corroborate the inferences which this author draws 
from the only an{wers that can be given to them, without de- 
viating from truth. He admits, however, that in judging of 
the works of nature, there appears to have been lefs incon- 
flancy ; while he thows, that even in appreciating the beauty 
of trees and animals, the caprices of falhion have been fuch 
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Knight on the Principles of Tafte. 3 


as to render doubtful thofe axioms of tafte, from which fome 
philofophers, of deferved celebrity, have derived that adm» 
ration of the works of nature, which, in a greater or lefs 
degree, is felt by all men. 


“© The word deanty is a general term of approbation, of the 
moft vague and extenfive meaning, applied indifcriminately to al. 
moft every thing that is pleafing, either to the fenfe, the imagi- 
nation, or the underftanding ; whatever the nature of it be, whe- 
ther a material fubftance, a moral excellence, or an intellectual 
theorem. We do not, itideed, fo oftex fpeak (QO. do we ever 
{peak ?) of beautiful /mel/s or favours, or of beautiful coleurs, 
forms, and founds ; but, neverthelefs, we apply the epithet to a 
problem, a fyllogifm, or a period, as familiarly, and (as far as 
we can judge from authority) as correctly as to a rofe, a land. 
fcape, or a woman, We {peak alfo, and, I believe, with equal 
propriety, not only of the beauties of fymmetry and arrangement, 
but of thofe of virtue, charity, holinefs, &c. The illuftrious au- 
thor, indeed, of the Jwguwiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, 
choofes to confider fuch expreflions as improper, and to confine 
beauty to the fenfible qualities of things*. But, as an ancient 
grammarian obferved, even Cefar though he could command the 
lives and fortunes of men, could not command words, nor alter, 
in a fingle initance, the cuftomary idiom of fpeech, and, in this 
inftance, cuftomary idiom has eftablifhed thefe expreffions, not 
only in the Englifh, but in all the other polithed languages of 
Europe, both ancient and modern; xaos in the Greek, palcher 
in the Latin, de//o in the Italian, and deaw in the French, being 
conitantly applied to moral and. iniellectual, as well as to phy- 
fical or material qualities. It is in vain, therefore, for indivi- 
duals to difpute about their propriety or impropriety ; for, after 
all, the ultimate criterion muft be common ufe. 

** Quem penes arbitrium eft, et jus et norma loquendi, 
and from which he, who cheofes to depart, only makes his mean- 


ing lefs intelligible.’’ P. 9. 


All this is very true, if meant of the language of hiftory, 
ae or common converfition ; but we are not, there- 
ore, inclined to cenfure the author of the IJnquiry inio the 
Sublime and Beautiful, for withing, in a philofophical difqui- 
fition, to reftrain the word deauty to fome particular fenfe t. 
In common language x2A@-, pulcher, beau and beauty, are a 

dee 


—_— 





* Part-iii. S. 1 and g. 

** + By beauty, I mean that quality, or thofe qualities in bo- 
dies, by which they caufe love, or fome paflion fimilar to it. I 
confine this definition to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
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2 Knight on the Principles of Tafte. 


deed ufed in all the fenfes enumerated by the prefent author ; 
but that beauty, which is the immediate obje&& of external 
fenfe, is fomething very different from the beauty of virtue, 
or the beauty of a problem ; and what is true of the one, 
may not be true of the other; may, indeed, be jargon, when 
predicated of the other. 

When a word has, by the jus ef norma loquendi, various 
meanings, its proper meaning, if fill in ufe, muft be its ra- 
dical meaning, or that which it was originally intended to 
exprefs ; and there cannot be a doubt, but that words, which 
are now fignificant of both bodily and mental qualities, were 
originally intended to exprefs only the former. The Greek 
word x«A@, which is certainly employed by claffic authors 
in all the fenfes enumerated by Mr. Kright, feems to have 
been derived from the Hebrew nbs, which fignifies to be 
perfect ; but what kind of perfeétions firft attraéted the no- 
tice of the rude people, among whom that language was ori- 
ginally fpoken ? External pertections unqueftionably. Pul- 
cher again, was probably at firlt emploved to denote corporeal 
firength*, which attratted the greateit regard and excited 
the greateft approbation of any human perfeétion, amon 
the rude people of Latium ; and there can be no doubt, but 
that beau, heauté, and beauty, were at firft employed to exprefs 
the pleafing qualities of fomething external, and thence 
transferred by metaphor to the qualities and affeétions of the 
mind. ‘This author accordingly admits, that the word 
beauty changes its meaning with every complete and genuine 
change of us application ; and that the pleafures refulting 
from the different kinds of beauty, though mixed in their 
effecis, are utterly diftinG in their caufes, This leads him 
to confider the objetts of tafte as they affe& the fenfes, the 
imagination, reafon, and the paflions; and to divide his 
work into three parts, entitled—1. Of Senfation : 2. Of the 
Ajjociation of Ideas: and 3. Of the Paffions. The reafon of 
this divifion will be difcovered as we proceed in our analyfis 
ot the work. 





for the fake of preferving the utmoft’ fimplicity in a fubjeé, 
which maft always diftract us, whenever we take in thofe various 
caufes of fympathy which attach us to any perfons or things from 
fecondary confiderations, and not from the direét force which 
they have merely on being viewed.’’ 
Sublime and Beautiful, p. 130. Ed. 1801. 

* Pulcher is probably a contra¢tion of woavyeg, which means 
ftrong, or fkilful in the employment of bodily ftrength. So, at leaft, 
Sealiger ; but fome derive it from po/io, and fome from woavyeps. 
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Knight on the Principles of Tafte. F 


Intreating of the fenfe of safe, with which Mr. K. commences 
his inquiry, after obferving that all the organic parts of ant- 
mal bodies are irritable; and that a certain degree of ir- 


ritation is always kept up in them by the mere ftimulus of 


the blood, or by the neceffary operation of vital warmth and 
motion, the author adds: 


‘¢ This irritation may be either increafed or diminithed by ex- 
ternal impreflions, accordingly as they are ftimulant or narcotic ; 
or its modes may be changed, aceording to the different qualities 
of the fubftances applied: but how thefe changes take place, or 
what thefe different modes are, by which we difcriminate fuch an 
infinite variety of different flavours, {mells, tones, colours, &c. 
is beyond the reach of human faculties to difcover. All that we 
know is, that certain modes of irritation produce fenfations, 
which are pleafant ; and others, fenfations, which are unpleafant ; 
that there muft be a certain degree of 1t to produce either ; and 
that, beyond a certain degree, all are painful. If the irritation 
be too weak, the effect is infipidity or flatnefs ;—if it be too 
ftrong, it is pain or uneafinefs.’’ P. 20, 


From thefe unqueftionable faéts it follows, that a tafte, an 
odour, or a colaur, which is agreeable to one man, may be 
difagreeable to another ; according to the different degrees 
of irritability in their nervous fyftems, and that, 


‘© The organs of fenfe, by being continually fubje&ted to the 
fame impreflion, become affimilated and adapted to it, fo that the 
attion of the nerves excited by it, becomes a fort of {pontaneous 
motion ; the irritation being little more perceived or noticed 
than that caufed by the a¢tion of the blood, or the natural opera- 
tion of any other internal ftimulus. Hence we naturally feek for 
fome new impreffion, that may reftore that pleafure, which we 
originally felt from this fenfation, which has thus become ftale 
and vapid, 

“« Tf this defire of change he indulged te excefs, men foon be- 
gin to require an increafe in the degree, as well as variation in the 
mode, of irritation; whence arifes that vicious appetite for a? 
odours, relifhing food, and ftimulant liquors, which, if once fuf- 
fered to prevail, always increafes in a conftant, and regularly ac- 
celerated progreffion ; till, at length, things naturally the moft 
naufeous, become moft grateful ; and things, naturally moft grate- 
ful, moft infipid.”” P, 22. 


This is found plilofophy ; but the author does not em- 
ploy it to afcertain the ftandard of that tafte which is the 
objeét of the palate; though he certainly might have done 
fo, and probably ‘would have done it, had fuch an objeét 
been ever brought before a court of criticifm. The quali- 
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ties of fapid bodies are the fame, to whatever organs they 
may be applied ; but the fenfations which they produce, are 
different in different men, becaufe they depend upon the {tate 
of the organs. ‘To fome men, the tafte of honey is pleafant, to 
others it is not fo; and were a queftion to arife about the 
comparative perfeétion of the tafte of thefe men, it could 
be decided only by appealing to mankind at large. The 
tafle which is _moft prevalent, if it relate to mere Ste 
muft be confidered as the moft perfeét, becaufe, in fuc 

cafes, there 1s no other ftandard ys which it can betried. In 
man, and in every [pecies of animals and vegetables, there 1s 
obvioufly a common nature, from which all deviations 
muft be confidered as deie¢is or depravations ; and thofe men, 
to whom the tafle of what is agreeable toa great majority 
of the race, is unpleafant, may, with truth, be faid to have or- 
gans defective or vitisted., 

On the chapter which tréats of the fenfe of fmell, we have 
no oceafion to detain the reader; for, as the author obe 
ferves, what has been faid of taftes may, in almoft ever 
inftance, be applied with equal propriety to fmells. The 
truth is, that the fine arts are not the obje€ts of either of 
thefe fenfes, on which, however, Mr. Knight has made fom 
remarks, that muft be thought valuable ‘by every lover ) 
phyfiology and natural hiftory. 

In treating of the fenfe of touch, he advances fome thin 5 
that are excellent, and others which we could with expunged 
from his volume. The illuftrious author of the Inquiry 
into the Sublime and Beautiful, may have expatiated too 
much on the Brine tions of feeling /mosth and undulating 
furfaces ; but as fuch feelings are unqueftionably grateful in 
a {mall degree, the exaggeration might a have been ex- 
pofed without petulance. What the author fays {p. 33.) of 
fexual defires is unqueftionably true, and worthy ‘of the fe. 
rious attention of every woman that is married or wifhes to 
be married. ‘The extravagant cafe which he fuppofes can 
never indeed occur; but we beg leave to affure the fex, 
that inattention to c le ~anlinefs and delicacy, on their part, will 
produce fimilar eff éts to thofe which would refult from the 
difguiting “ covery fuppofed by Mr. Knight ; and that the 
woman who hopes to retain the love of a man of real fenti- 
ment, mu t practice, atter marriage, all the honeft arts by 
which the firit gained his love. 

The toilowin g paragi iph, though it throws not much 
light on the ieee ag? ot talte, 1s ex preflive ot fo much 
truth and good fenie, that the refleéting part of our readers 
will thank us for laying it before them. Speaking ‘of that 
{ceptici{m 
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Knight on the Principles of Tafte. ” 


fcepticifm, which calls in queflion the evidence of fenfe, 
the author fays, 


«¢ All its wandering clouds of confufion and perplexity feem 
to have arifen from employ ing the Greek word idea, fometimes in 
its proper fenfe, to fignify a. mental image or vifion, and fome- 
times, in others, the moft adverfe and remote, to fignify percep. 
tion, remembrance, motion, knowledge, and almoft every other ope. 
ration or refult of operat! ion, of which mind is capable. Of mo- 
tion, for inftance, in a particular object, we have a perception, 
when we fee or feel it move, and a remembrance afterwards : 
but of the motion of the earth, either on its axis or in its orbit, 
we have neither perception nor remembrance, but only a notion, 
acquired by comparative deductions from other perceptions ; 
while, of motion in general, we have no particular perception, re- 
membrance, Or notion; but only general knowledge collected and 
abftracted from all. Of neither, however, have we any idea, if 
by idea be meant mental image OT refemblance > but, neverthelefs, 
to infer from thence, that we have no ade quate perception, re. 
membrance, notion, or knowledge, either of motion or body, feems 
as adverfe to found philofophy as to com non fenfe ; there being 
no more reafon why a zotion fhould refemble a perception ; a per- 
ception, a fenfation, or a fenfation, its objed, than that an exertion 
fhould refemble an arm; an arm, a lever*, ora lever, a weight ¢ 
nor is it lefs abfurd to make the want of refemblance between the 
caufe, the means, and the end, a ground ‘or doubting the reality of 
either, in the one cafe, than in the other.’”’ P. 40. 


There feems to be no reafon for diftinguifhing between 
notion and knowledge, when thefe words are applied to jingle 
objects of thought ; but the diftin€tion between sdea ana nos 
tion is not more jut than important. It is proper, however, 
to ovferve that this diftinétion was made, and tts importance 
fhown by Bifhop Berkeley ; that from him it has been adop;- 
ed by others, and by ourfelves in particular ; and that, 
therefore, Mr. Knight cannot claim it as his own. We 
fhould not, indted, have fufpeéted him of doing fo, had it 
not been for the words with which he concludes the paras 
graph. 


“* I could, therefore,’’ fays he, ‘* with to drop or modify the 
ufe of the word idea, but it has become too general and eftablithed 
for an individual to attempt it; and I have only to intreat the 
reader to keep thefe diftinctions i in his mind, and apply them oc 


cafionally, 0 


a 





* An arm does refemble a lever in many refpeéts, and would 
be very ufelefs if it didnot. Rew 
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8 Knight on the Principles of Tafte. 


Who would not from this infer, that Mr. Knight was the 
firft philofopher who had propofed to drop or modify the 
ule of the word idea? Yet, no Britifh reader of metaphyfics 
can be ignorant, that Dr. Reid long ago made the fame pro- 
pofal; and that the ufe of the word idea has been attually 
dropt or modified by all the metaphyficians, whofe writings 
have lately refle€ted honour on his fchool. That the ufe of 
the word neither can nor ought to be dropt entirely, feems 
to be very generally admitted ; but the Scotch modification 
of it is certainly proper. 

Mr. Knight feems to fay (p. 49.) that he is little fkilled 
in mufic, and.the prefent reviewer of his book muft ac- 
knowledge, that in this refpe&t, he is nearly on a foot- 
ing with him. The chapter on the fenfe of hearing, how- 
ever, contains many obfervations, which may be thoroughly 
underfiood by every man of refleétion, and which no man 
can underftland without perceiving them to be juft. That 
the fubflance of which: the vibrations excite or produce found, 
is an claftic fluid /u’ generis, 1s certainly not improbable ; 
though we are no friends to that mode of philofophizing, 
which fuppofes the exillence of unfeen ethers: to account 
for thofe phenomena, of which we cannot otherwife find a 


phylical caufe. 


*€ But whatever be the nature of the fubftance, which pro- 
duces found, the fenfations, caufed by its vibrations upon the or- 
gans of hearing, will depend upon the fame principles, as thofe 
produced by other fubftances on other organs. Certain modes 
and degrees of irritation will be pleafant, others painful, and 
others infipid ; and thefe will vary in different individuals ac- 
cording to the different degrees of fenfibility in their refpective 
organs. - - - « a 

4 'The fenfual pleafures of found, to which I with at prefent to 
confine my inquiries, are in their modes and progrefs nearly ana- 
Jogous to thofe of tafte. Very young perfons almoft always prefer 
the fweet tones of a flute, or the temale human voice, unac. 
compani¢d, and without any technical modulation, to any more 
complicated harmony : but thefe fimple tones, by being often re. 
peated with little variety, grow vapid and tirefome ; while mix- 
tures, when once the relifh for them is required, give permanent 
pleafure by varying it through every poflible mode of combina- 
tion ; and ftill further varying thefe modes of combination by 
all the diveriities of modulation—by fwells, cadences, &c. ; 
which render mufic one of the moft delightful of gratifications, 
even when confdered merely as a gratification of fenfe, indepen. 
dent of character and expreflion, which belong not to the-fenfa- 
tions which it caufes; but to the mental fympathies and affoci. 
ated ideas, which thofe fenfations excite and renew.” P. 45. 
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Knight on the Principles of Tafte. 9 


To thefe obfervations we give a willing affent, as well as 
to what the author fays of the various modulations of tone, 
by which birds and quadrupeds inflinétively exprefs their 
parental and fexual affections, as well as their fentiments of 
anger, refentment, or defiance. Thefe are, indeed, as per- 
fettly underftood by the youngeft bird or bealt that hears 
them diftinétly, as by fuch birds and beafts as have heard 
them for years. It is likewife true, that ‘* very we chil. 
dren perceive by the tone of voice, in which they are {poken 
to, whether they are applauded or reprimanded, long before 
they have learned to affix any determinate ideas to the parti- 
cular words uttered ;” but we are not convinced that this 


.perception, as inthe cafe of birds and quadrupeds, is inftinc- 


tive. That mankind, as well as the inferior animals, are, in 
many cafes, guided by inftin€&, cannot, we think, be contro. 
verted; and the exclamations excited by fudden or violent 
ain, joy, forrow, or terror, &c. are undoubtedly inftinétive, 
botad the fame or very nearly the fame in every nation under 
heaven; but no articulate language is {poken inftinétively, 
nor do any two men perhaps articulate, under whatever paf- 
fion, in precifely the fame tone. , The tones in which chil- 
dren are applauded, however, are always fuch as produce 
what the author calls pleafing irritations, while thofe, in 
which they are reprimanded, produce irritations that are 
painful ; and this is probably all that tor fome time children 
feel in applaufe and reproot. But applaufe is often accom- 
panied by pofitive reward, and reproot by pofitive punifh- 
ment, of fome kind or other; and the aflociations thus form. 
ed, foon give to the tones of applaufe and reproof diftinét 
meanings, which they hed not originally, and which the in- 
fant perteétly underftands, long belore he comprehends the 
meaning of the werds, in which the applaufe or reproof is 


exprefled. 

We are, therefore, ftrongly inclined to attribute to fome 
fuch carly affociation as this, rather than to inftinét, every 
kind of expreffion in mufic; for, were it in any cafe pro- 
duced by the natural and inflinétive effeét of the different 
modulations of tone, as Mr. K. {fuppofes, it fhould feem 
that what he calls fentimer'al expreilion, would be equally 
underflood by men of all nations, who have ears tuned to 
mufic. This, however, appears not to be the cafe. The 
mufic of the Scotch highlanders—efpecially that {pecies of it 
which is called the Pibrach—is {aid to have the moft powerful 
effe&t on the minds of the natives; and there are well at- 
tefted inflances on recerd of highland regiments being rallied 
after a defeat, by their native mufic, when every other effort 
of 
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of their commanders had failed.. Yet, to the ears of an 
Englifhman, a more unmeaning combination of confufed 
tones than the Pibrach, can hardly be conceived; and cer- 
tainly none lefs likely to ‘* make the warrior’s {pirit come.”’ 
Even the fimpleft melodies of the Scotch bighlesitivh are def. 
titute of expreflion, to thofe not accufiomed fo them. The 
prefent writer has confefled himfelf to be no judge of mufic; 
but, in the .fummer of 1792, he paft many weeks in the 
highlands of Scotland, where, in company with perfons of 
the moft delicate ears, he had occafion to hear all the varieties 
of highland mufic ; and every one of the party—low-coun- 
try Scotchmen as well as natives of England—declared that 
it had no expreflion*. ‘To the natives, however, it certainly 
had; obvioufly awakening very different fympathies, ac- 
cording to the quicknefs or flownefs of its meafures, and 
the fweetnefs or harfhnefs of its tones, exemplifying, in a 
ftriking manner, the truth of the following obfervation. 


*¢ "The primitive mufic of all nations is, I believe, of this fen- 
timental kind; mufic, as well as painting and poetry, being in 
its principle an imitative art ; and though fcience may delight in 
that various and complicated harmony, which difplays the ‘kill 
of the compofer, and the dexterity of the performer, without ei- 
ther pleafing the fenfe, or touching the heart; yet, the mafs of 
mankind, I believe, never find any gratification in mufic, but {uch 
as arifes either from fweet tones, pleafing combinations, or fuch 
modulations, as either through inftin&tive feeling, or habitual af. 
fociation, awaken pleafing fympathies. The firft of thefe is a fen. 
fual, and the fecond a fentimental pleafure ; while that, which is 
peculiarly felt by the learned, may be properly called an intellec. 
tual pleafure.’’ P. 48. , 


The author proceeds to point out the difference between 
the melody of mufic and that of poetry ; but he does not 





* We muft requeft the reader to obferve, that nothing is here 
faid of the national mufic of the low-country Scotch, which is, 
we believe, almof univerfally admired for its fentimental expref- 
fion ; and we beg leave to remind the highlander, that we are 
far from cenfuring his favourite mufic, though we are of opinion 
that it owes its effects in a great meafure to early affociations. 
This we believe to be the “ah with refpect to all ancient mufic; 
and if the Jow-country mufic of Scotland be more generally re. 
lithed by foreigners than the mufic of the highlands, it does not 
therefore follow that it is in itfelf more exquifite, but that in its 
tones it more refembles that mufic which, in the minds of foreign. 
ers, is allociated with pleafing fentiments, 
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feem to be mafler of this part of his fubje&t. . It is, we be. 
lieve, true that articulation 1s almoft always partially fuppreff- 
ed jn finging Englifh verfes ; but we do not believe that this 
was the cafe in finging the verfes of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Englifh verfe is, indeed, compofed of feet as well 
as the verfe of the Greeks and Romans; but the former de- 
pends upon the iéfus of the voice in pronouncing particular 
fyllables, and the latter on quantity, or the lengthening and 
fhortening of fyllables when uttering them. To an nore 
ear, Greek or Latin verfe, read as it was rau 3 read by | 
thofe to whom the language was vernacular, would appear 
to be, and in fat would be, a kind of recitative or mutical 
chant : it is fo, as read by Italians, and fuch old Scotchmen*, 
as pay any attention to quantity 5 and read, as it is read by us, 
it would appear to an old Greek or Roman, a kind of mea- 
fured ‘profe rather than verfe. Our way of reading verfe, 
compared with that ox the ancients, refembles the regulated 
movements of a well beaten drum, when compared with the 
melody of a flute or any other mufical inftrument, on which 
the notes are prolonged as well as the meafure obferved ; but, 
though it would be improper to call the beating of a drum 
meledious, it feems not to be adverfe to melodious founds 
in other inftruments. The beating of a drum alone af. 
fords a very confiderable gratification to the ears even of 
children ; and, therefore, we are furprifed that the author 
fhould fay ; 


‘* It appears to me, that the moft melodious. verfification af. 
fords very little, if any at all, of mere fenfual gratification ; 


ie 





* We fay old Scotchmen, becaufe our countrymen on the other 
fide of the Tweed, who have laudably endeavoured to acquire the 
Englifh pronunciation of the language which both nations fpeak, 
unavoidably employ Englith accents, as we do, in reading Greek 
or Latin poetry. ‘Thus we take it for granted, that a Scotchman 
of the prefent age, would pronounce .the firft line ef Virgil’s 
Eclogue, as we do, thus; 

Tityre ta patule récubans fab tégmine fagi ; 
but the prefent writer, in the year to which he has already re. 
ferred, met with a very Jearned Scotchman of great age, who, with 
an attention to quantity not generally paid by his countrymen, 
read the lines thus ; . 3 
Tityré ta parilaé réciibans fab tégminé fagi ; 
dwelling on every one of the vowels that are marked long, and 
ftrongly accenting them; while he paffed over the others with 
the utmoft rapidity, 
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the regularity of metre or rhyme being rather calculated to 
affift memory and facilitate utterance, than to pleafe the car.’ 
P, 43+ 


This is furely a miftake. We have read to a boy of a 
delicate ear, paflages of Virgil’s Eneid and of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions. As he underftood not one word of either, it cannet 
be fuppofed that he reaped much gratification either from 
the poet or the orator; but he declared, without hefitation, 
that |= was better pleafed to bear the former than the latter ; 


and it 1s icecie!s to add, that his pleafure, however great or . 


heweve) {inall, muft have have been wholly fenfual, 

The prejent author contends, however, that this pleafure 
cannot be the pleafure of organic fenfe, though communi. 
cated through the organs of hearing, becaufe 


‘¢ The fame metre, regulated by the fame accentuation, and 
conftituted, in every refpeci, upon the fame principle, is in one 
language appropriated to ferious and tragic, and, in another, to 
ludicrous and frivolous fubjeéts; and the propriety of its ufe 
in each: is equally felt by thofe who are equally familiar with 
both, 


‘© Thus faid to my lady the knight full of care’? 
And, 


*€ Je chante le heros qui regna fur la France,”* 


flow exa¢ily in the fame time and tune, and are equally fupported 
by correfponding rhymes in the lines, that refpectively tollow ; 
and yet, to the /ame ears, and independent of the fenje, there is 
fomething in the flow of the one, light and ludicrous, and in that 
of the ee grave and folemn.’’ P. 52. 


That it is not independent of the /fenfe, that the flow of the 
former of thefe verfes is light and ludicrous, will, perhaps, 
be apparent from a comparifon of it with the following 
line : 


*€ See wild as the winds, o’er the défert he flies ;*” 


which flows exaéily in the fame time and tune, and yet fug- 
gefts to the mind, ideas far removed from levity. But were 
the two lines repeated to a perfon who knows nothing ei- 
ther of Hamiiten's Bawn, or of Pope’s Ode to Mufic, the 
former would not appear to him peculiarly ludicrous, nor the 
latter defcriptive of defpair ; whilft the regulated movements 
of both would furely give him fome degree of that pleafure, 
which Mr. Knight calls fenfual. Pope, who paid more at- 
tention to his ewn maxim, that ** the found fhould be an 
echo to the fenfe,” than perhaps any other Englifh, poet ap- 

plies 
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plies however on many occafions, the very fame flow of 
numbers to folemn as to trifling fubjeéis. Thus, the oath 
which Achilles fwears by his fceptre, as tranflated by him, 
runs in the fame meafure, with the oath, which, in the Rape 
of the Lock, the peer {wears by the ravithed hair of Belinda ; 
and the verfes in both oaths are undoubtedly pleafing to a de- 
licate ear. The former, however, fuggelts terrible, and the 
latter, the moft ludicrous images. There are, indeed, num- 
berlefs paflages in the Rape of the Lock of the utmoft levity, 
which have the very fame flow with the moft awtul and 
fublime paffages of the tranflation of the Iliad *; fo that it is 
indifputably from the fenfe, and not from the found, that the 
former are ludicrous, and the other folemn. 

When the author returns from mufic to the philofophy 
of found, he is at home; and the following obfervations are 
incontrovertible. 


‘¢ The mere fenfe of hearing can afford us no information con. 
cerning the diftance or direction of a fonorous object, which can 
only be perceived by a faculty acquired entirely by habit; 
though by being habitual, the exercife of it has become as fpon- 
taneous and inftantaneous, as that of any natural or organic fa. 
culty belonging to our conftitutions. If this needed any proof, 
and was not clearly demonftrated by the formation of the organs, 
the common trick of a ventriloquift, who can make the found of 
his voice appear to come in any direction, or from any diftance 
within the reach of its being heard, would be fully fufficient : for 
this effet is produced merely by modifying it, as it would be 
modified to the ear, if it had really come in that dire¢ction, or in 
that diftance.’’ P. 54. 


The concluding paragraph of this chapter is partly juft, 
and partly erroneous. There is certainly no grandeur or 
fublimity in the mere loudnefs of found, but much of what 
follows cannot be admitted. 


“ No one ever imagined the beating of a child’s drum, or the 
rattling of a carriage over ftones, to be grand or fablime. But 
artillery and lightning are powerfud engines of deftruétion; and 
with their power we fympathife, whenever the found of them ex. 
cites any fentiments of fublimity ; which is only when we appre- 
hend no danger from them ; or at leaft no degree of danger fuffici- 
ent to impre/s fear: for fo far is terror from being a fource of the 





” 


* In thofe inftances, however, where parody is intended, this 
fimilarity of found in itfelf angments the ludicrous effect, and 
was intended to do fo, 


fublime, 
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fublime, that the /mallef degree of fear inftantly annihilates it, as 
far as relates to the perfon frightened; and to that perfon only is 
the object terrible.’’ P. 55. 


In thefe obfervations on the effeéts of terror, the author 
feems to contradiét himfelf, If the /mallc/t degree of fear 
be fufficient to annihiktte the fubiime, it 18 not ealy to be con- 
ceived how any thunder-{torm can excite fentiments of fub- 
limity. Thunder growling at an immenfe diltance, rag A 
excites fuch fentiments; and thunder, which inftantly fol- 
lows the flafh of lightning cannot be heard without the appre- 
henfion of fome danger, nor can danger be apprehended with- 
out exciting fome degree of fear. A raging fea viewed 
from the fhore is a fublime objeét; but it is much more 
fublime to a man of firm nerves who is failing on it in a ftout 
veflel well manned. If, indeed, terror be impretied to fuch 
a degree as to withdraw the attention from every thing but 
felf-prefervation, or to excite fentiments of defpair, fublumity 
will be inftantly annihilated; but fuch a degree of fear as, 
though diftin@lly felt, leaves a man perfe@ly mafter of him- 
felf, undoubtedly increafes the fublime. 

This author’s philofophy of vifion is, on the whole, cor- 
re€t, though his language 1s fometimes inaccurate. _ It is not 
true that the fenfation, felt upon opening the eyes for the 
firft time, muft neceflarily be that of the odjeé?s feen touchin 
them ; for, to a man born blind, and fuddenly made to fee, 
the new fenfations which he would experience; could fug- 

eft the idea of no oiyjeés, unlels 2s much of the nature of vi- 
* as a blind man can be made to underfland, were previ- 
oufly explained tohim. A man born blind, and unexpecedly 
made to fee without OW any Operation, would, in- 
deed, feel fenfations, which he had never felt before ; but it 
is not conceivable that he could trace them to any external 
objeé as their caufe; and we doubt, if at firft he would even 
confider the eye as their organ. ‘ They would feem to him 
(as in truth they are) no otherthan a new fet of thoughts or 
fenfations, each whercof is as new to him, as the perceptions 
of pain or pleafure, or the moft inward paffions of bie foul *.” 
This, we have no doubt, is what the author meant to fay, 


_—— aiiitin 





* See Berkeley’s Efay towards a New Theory of Vifion, 
a work, in which the metaphyfics of vifion, if we may fo fay, 
are more ably and perfpicuoufly treated than in any other work 
with which we are acquainted ; Dr, Reid’s valuable Jnguiry inte 
the Human Mind, Sc. not excepted, 
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though he has not aétually faid it; and if it be admitted, dif. 


tance, as he has proved, cannot be originally perceived by 
the fenfe of fight. 


«« The vifible magnitude of bodies depending entirely on their 
diftance from the eye, we have, of courfe, as imperfect and inade. 
quate perceptions of it from the unaided fenfe of vifion, as we 
have of diftance. The pen, which I hold between my fingers, 
occupies a greater fpace in the retina, when only a foot from the 
eye, then the {pire of Salifbury does, when feen at the diftance of 
a mile ; and confequently, as far as concerns the mere organ of 
fenfe, is bigger ; for though the real magnitude of an objeét, 
which is perceived*by a computation of its diftance, rendered in- 
ftantaneous by habit, may affect the imagination, the vifible di. 
menfions of it alone are imprefled upon the eye ; and, confequent- 
ly, can alone affect the fenfation excited.’’ P. 59. 


The plain truth is, that neither diftance, magnitude, nor 
figure, is an original objeft of vifion; for neither diftance, 
magnitude, nor figure, is a fenfation, or any thing like a fenfa- 
tion. Mathematicians acquainted with the laws of optics 
may, indeed, calculate the magnitude of an objeét, if they 
know the extent of itsimage on the retina and its diftance 
from the eye; and they may likewile calculate its diftance, 
if they know its magnitude and the dimenfions of its image ; 
but fhepherds, ploughmen, and favages who procure their 
food by the chace, judge more accurately of the real diftance 
of vifible objeéts, than probably Newton himfelf could have 
done ; though they know nothing of the laws of optics, and 
though he throws greater light on thofe laws than any other 
individual perbaps that ever exified. How they judge of 
diftance sad eaaanebale from the fenfations excited through 
the medium of the eye is explained in the Eflay which we have 
already quoted; and to the Effay and Dr. Reid’s Jnguiry, 
we refer the reader. 


‘* ‘The pains and pleafures of vifion, however, like thofe of the 
other fenfes, depend upon the modes as well as degrees of irrita. 
tion ; for all the different colours may be properly confidered as 
different modes, in which light aéts upon the eye; colours being 
only colleétions of rays varioufly modified, feparated, and com. 
bined, according to the different textures of the furfaces of the 
bodies, from which they are reflected, or the fubftances of thofe, 
through which they are refraéted.’” P. 61. 


Colours are not properly rays, nor colle€tions of rays, but 
rather the fenfations ean gee in the mind or fenfor1um by 
the impulfe of the different rays on the organs of the vifior. 


Some of thefe fenfations, or as the author calls them irrita« 
tions, 
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tions, are more pleafing to all eyes than others; and fomeé 
are particularly painful or unpleafing to particular eyes orto 
a particular organization of the fenforium. 


«¢ There are fome kinds of birds and quadrupeds, fuch as tur- 
keys and oxen, to whom fcarlet is evidently painful ; as they 
will run at it, and attack it with the utmoft virulence and fury. 
Green, on the contrary, appears to be grateful to the eyes of all 
animals ; though colours as well as founds and flavours, are more 
pleafing when harmonioufly mixed and graduated, than when dif. 
tint and uniform. Indeed they almoft always are graduated and 
broken in nature; for though an object be of one colour 
throvghout, unlefs it prefent one equal fuperficies to one equal 
degree of light, that colour will be varioufly graduated and di- 
verfified to the eye by every undulating or regular projection or 
indenture of its form.. In every individual pink, as rofe, whe- 
ther its colour be white, yellow or red, there are infinite varie. 
ties avd gradation of tint, produced, not only by the different 
degrees and modifications of light and fhadow, but by the various 
reflected rays, which one leaf cafts upon another, according to 
their different degrees of opacity and expefure. 


«© When many forts and varieties of thefe rich and fplendid 


productions of nature are fkilfully arranged and combined, as in 
the flower-pots of Vanhuyfum, they form, perhaps, the moft per. 
feet {pectacle of mere fenfual beauty that is anywhere to be found. 
As far, however, as they do afford fenfual pleafure, it depends 
upon the fame principle as the pleafures of the other fenfes already 
treated of ; that is, upon a moderate and varied irritation of the 
organic nerves: for, if the irritation be too ttrong ; that is, if 
the tranfition of colour be too violent and fudden, and the oppo. 
fitions of lightand fhadow too vigorous and ree the effect will 
be harfh and dazzling, and the fenfation painful, or, at leaft, 
unpleafant, while, if they be too morotonous and feeble, the effe& 
will be flat and infipid, and the fenfation too languid to be pleaf- 
ing.”’ P. 62. 


This is found philofophy ; and, as the author confines 
that beauty which is perceived by the eye, wholly to colour, 
he juftly obferves that, 

** In this cafe, as all others of the kind, the juft fcale and cri- 
terion of tafte, muft be taken from the natura! feelings of the 
mafs of mankind ; for we have here no rules of caiculation to ap. 
peal to; and rules of analogy are true or falfe accordingly as they 
are refpectively fupported or oppofed by the greater number of 
inftances.’’ P. 64. 


He then fates the general principles of beauty, which, 


abftraéted from all mental fympathies or intelle&ual fitnefs, *’ 


*6 Confifts, according to the principles which I have endea, 
voured 
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youred to eftablifh, in harmonious, but yet brilliant and con. 
trafted combinations of light, fhade and colour; blended, but 
not confafed ; and broken, be not cat, into maffes : and it is not 

culiarly in ftraight or curve, taper or fpiral, wi, | or fhort, 
ittle or great objects, that we are to feek for thefe; but in fuch 
as difplay to the eye intricacy of parts and variety of tint and 
furface.’’ P. 68. 


It feems impolfible for any man or boy to be fo far ad 
vanced as to bide acquired ideas of beauty, to feparate his 
vifual fenfations from a/l mental fympathies and intelleétual 
fitnefs ; or to break completely the affociations which have 
been formed in his mind, between thofe fenfations and 
the ideas which were originally acquired by the fenfe of 
touch; but if this could be done, we are more than doubt- 
ful, if, after the affociation was broken, he could diftinguifh 
parts or even furfaces by the eye. It is however extremely 
proper, in analyzing the principles of tafte, to carry this fe- 
paration as far as poflible, in order to afcertain what belon 
to the eye in the perception of beauty, and what to fome 
other fenfe or faculty. In this feparation the prefent author’s 
fuccefs has been fuch as to enable him to account, in a - 
fatisfaftory manner, for the pleafure derived from a_ well 
executed picture of objeéts, which are in themfelves difguft. 
ing. We wonder, however, that the inftance which he gives 
of the pleafing pi€tures by Rembrandt and others, of decayed 
pollard trees, rotten thatch, and tattered, worn-out, dirty gar- 
ments, &c. did not convince him that no man, when he 
leaves nature to work within him, judges of beauty by the 
fenfe of fight a/ene, and that fuch a judgment cannot be 
formed without a confiderable effort. A plain man of deli- 
cate tafte, but not converfant with the fine arts, if brought 
to view a well-painted pi€ture of a dung-hill on a large {cale, 
without being told that it was a piéture, would inftantly 
turn away trom it with difguft; and his difguft would be 
great in proportion to the excellence of the pitture ; becaufe 
the more faithful the imitation, as perceptible to the eye, the 
more vivid would be the idea of ftink ané rottennefs affocia- 
ted in his mind with fuch a combination of colours, -As 
foon however as he fhould difcover it to be a piéture, he 
would be pleafed with the varicty and juflnefs of the tints, 
and call the piéture beautiful; but much of the pleafure 
which he would enjoy from it, and much of tha: which he 
called beauty, would «rife from the fatthfuinefs of the imita> 
tion fuggefting the ingenuity of the artift. 
The author next makes fome ucute remarks pon Mr. Price's 
Effays-on the Picturefque, as well as upon the needlefs intro. 
duétion, 
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duétion of that word into the Englifh language. He then ob- 


at and .we think with reafon, to Mr. Burke's idea otf 


auty as confifting in fmooth and undulating furtaces, flow- 
ing lines, and colours that are analogous to them; but. his 
abjeétions to Sir Jofhua Reynolds’s theory, as ftated in 
N® 82 of the Idler, feem not fo well founded. The great 
artift is there treating of the beauty of form, and fays ex- 
prefsly that he confiders the term Jdeauty as a ag KA ap- 
plied to form alone. In thus confining its fenfe he de- 
viates, we admit, from the ‘* jus et norma loquendi;’’ but 
every writer in {cience has a right to reftrain fuch terms as 
are vague, to the fubje€t of which he ts treating, provided 
thofe terms be, according to the idiom of the language, ap- 
plicable to that fubjett at all. That we fpeak and fpeak 
properly of the beauty of form will not furely be contro- 
verted. Form, as Berkeley, and the prefent author have 
proved, is not indeed an original perception of Aight; but it 
18 a perception acguired long betore any man is capable of 
thinking or talking of beauty. Sir Jofhua therefore, who 
was not reading a metaphyfical leéture on the theory of vi- 
fion, might, with great propriety, offer to the public a crite- 
rion of the vifible beauty of form, as aaiaiteal by artifls and 
connoifleurs ; and we contefs that the criterion, which. he 
has offered, appears to us by much: the molt fatisfattory of 
any that we have met with. Mr. K’s remarks on it, though 
fome of them may be controverted, difplay alfo confiderable 
ingenuity. h 
‘‘T have already ftated a pofition of the latter writer (Sir 
Johhua) thar if a man born blind were to recovdr* his fight, and the 
maft beautiful woman were brought before him, he could not deter- 
mine whether foe was handfome or not; which is unqueftionably 
true: for till he had verified and afcertained the evidence of his 
fight by that of touch, he could not difcover that the was a be- 
ing of his own fpecies ; or indeed any thing more than a fleetin 
vition—a diminuiive picture or impreflion upon the pupil of his 
eye. ‘The author however grounds it upon a different reafon ; 
namely, that no mex can judge whether an animal be beautiful or 
dcformed in its kind, who has not feen many of that kind: wherefore, 
he adds, that if two «women, 'the one the moft beautiful, and the other 
the mof? deformed, were placed before this blind man reftored to fight,, 
he cor lad no better determine to which he fhould give the preference, 
having seem only thofe two. I believe, however, that fuppofing 
(as the author evidently-does fuppofe) the man by this time to be 
fo far perfected imthe pesception of vifion as to difcover them to 
be females of his own fpecies, or even animals of any fpecies, the 





* Sir J. wrote here inaccurately. A man does not recover 
what he never had, The fame is true of refered, Rev. 
obfervation 
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obfervation will be found to be extended beyond the truth: for 

in all the higher rarks of animals, particularly in the human race, . 
the higheft of all, there are certain charatters and difpofitions of 
features better adapted than others to exprefs the fentiments of the 

mind ; and the expreffion and intelligence of thofe fentiments by 

the featutes, particularly by the eyés, is not acquired, but confti« 

tutional and inherent in our natures.’’ P; 81. 


That violent paffions throw the blood into the head, produc- 
ing a flath of anger or indignation in the face, and a flath from 
the eyes, cahnot indeed be denied; ‘but we are not fuch ad- 
mirers of the fcience of Lavater as to be perfe&ly cotivinced, 
that the habitual difpofition of a woman’s mind miay bé read 
with any kind of certainty in the ufual and compofed ftate of 
her features. Granting, however, that this Were the cafe, the 
blind man fuppofed by Sir Jofhua to have acquired the 
power of fight, and to look for the firft time on two women, 
the one beautiful and the other deformed, could be no maf. 
ter of this vifual language; which ts acquired, as all other 
languages are acquired, by the procefs of affociation, of 
which fomething muft be faid afterwards. At all.events, an 
objetion to the theory of the great artift, founded on the 
fentiments of the ssc is urged with ho proptiety by him 
who exprefsly excludes from vifible beauty, of which they 
are both treating, all mental fympathies, all intelleétual fit- 
nels, and (p. 86.) all the impulfes of fexual defire. Even the 
inetaphyfics of Mr. Knight are not here corre¢t. Till the 
blind man. had verified and afcertained the evidence of his 
acquired fight by that of touch, he not only could not difco= 
ver that the woman ftanding before him was a being of his 
own [pecies; but he would not ever fuppofe her to be a flecting 
vifion, a diminutive piéture, or an umprefiion on the pupil of 
lus eye. He would indeed be confcious of a new fenfation, 
fuch as he had never experienced before, and if he were a 
man of thought and reflection, he would attribute that fenfa- 
tion, in part et leaft, toa caufe diftin& from himfelf; but this 
18 the only inference or fuppofition that he could make on 
the occafion, In the firft claufe of the following extraét, 
therefore, the author is unqueftionably miftaken, 


“‘T am, therefore perfuaded, that, in the cafe here ftated, zhe 
preference would, without befitation, be given to her, whofe features 
were beft adapted to exprefs mild and pleafing fentiments,’’ [To the 
mun fuppofed, they could exprefs no fentiments whatever]; ‘* and 
if there were no difference between them in this refpect, to hier 
whofe colour made the moft agteeable impreffion on the eye: for 
i readily affent tothe great artift, that a man, in this predica. 
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duétion of that word into the Englifh language. He then ob- 
je&ts, and .we think with reafon, to Mr, Burke's idea ot 
beauty as confifting in fmooth and undulating furtaces, flow- 
ing lines, and colours that are analogous to them; but his 
objeétions to Sir Jofhua Reynolds's theory, as ftated in 
N® 82 of the Idler, feem not fo well founded. The great 
artift is there treating of the beauty of form, and fays ex- 
prefsly that he confiders the term deauty as why ag ap- 
plied to form alone. In thus confining its fenfe he de- 
viates, we admit, from the ‘ jus et norma loquendi;”’ but 
every writer in {cience has a right to reftrain fuch terms as 
are vague, to the fubjeét of which he is treating, provided 
thofe terms be, according to the idiom of the language, ap- 
plicable to that fubjett at all. That we fpeak and fpeak 
properly of the beauty of form will not furely be contro- 
verted. Form, as Berkeley, and the prefent author have 
proved, is not indeed an original scents of fight; but it 
8 a perception acguired long betore any man 1s capable of 
thinking or talking of beauty. Sir Jofhua therefore, who 
was not reading a metaphyfical leéture on the theory of vi- 
fion, might, with great propriety, offer to the public a crite- 
rion of the vifible beauty of form, as ncncieall by artifls and 
connoifleurs ; and we contefs that the criterion, which. he 
has offered, appears to us by much: the moft fatisfattory of 
any that we have met with. Mr. K’s remarks on it, though 
fome of them may be controverted, difplay alfo confiderable 
iugenuity. t 
‘*T have already ftated a pofition of the latter writer (Sir 
Tohhua) thar if a man born blind were to recovir* his fight, and the 
maf? beautiful woman were brought before him, he could not deter- 
mine whether foe was handfome or not; which is unqueftionably 
true: for till he had verified and afcertained the evidence of his 
fight by that of touch, he could not difcover that the was a be- 
ing of his own fpecies ; or indeed any thing more than a fleetin 
vilion—a diminutive picture or impreflion upon the pupil of his. 
eye. The author however grounds it upon a different reafon ; 
namely, that xo mex can judge whether an animal be beautiful or 
dcformed in its tind, who has not feen many of that hind: wherefore, 
he adds, that if tewo women, 'the one the = 7 beautiful, and the other 
the mof? deformed, were placed before this blind man reflored to fight,, 
he corlid xo better determine to which he foould give the preference, 
having feew only thofe two. I believe, however, that fuppofing 
{as the author evidently-does fuppofe) the man by this time to be 
fo far perfected im the pesception of vifion as to difcover them to 
be females of his own fpecies, or even animals of any fpecies, the 
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* Sir J. wrote here inaccurately. A man does not recover 
what henever had, The fume is true of refered, Rev. | 
obfervation. 
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bbfervation will be found to be extended beyond the truth: for 

in all the higher rariks of animals, particularly in the human race, . 
the higheft of all, there are certain charaéters and difpofitions of 
features better adapted than others to exprefs the fentiments of the 

mind ; and the expreffion and intelligence of thofe fentiments by 

the featutes, particularly by the eyés, is not acquired, but confti- 

tutional and inherent in our natures,’’ P; 81. 


That violent paffions throw the blood into the head, produc- 
ing a flafh of anger or indignation in the face, and a flafh from 
the eyes, cahnot indeed be denied; ‘but we are not fuch ad- 
mirers of the {cience of Lavater as to be perfe&ly cotivinced, 
that the habitual difpofition of a woman's mind miay be read 
with any kind of certainty in the ufual and compofed ftate of 
her features. Granting, however, that this were the cafe, the 
blind man fuppofed by Sir Jofhua to have acquired the 
power of fight, and to look for the firft tire on two women, 
the one beautiful and the other deformed, could be no maf. 
ter of this vifual language ; which is acquired, as all other 
languages are acquired, by the procefs of affociation, of 
which fomething muft be faid afterwards. At all.events, an 
objeftion to the theory of the great artift, founded on the 
fentiments of the call is urged with ho propriety by him 
who exprefsly excludes from vifible beauty, of which they 
are both treating, all mental fympathies, all intelleétual fit- 
nefs, and (p. 86) all the impulfes of fexual defire. Even the 
inetaphyfics of Mr. Knight are not here correft. Till the 
blind man had verified and afcertained the evidence of his 
acquired fight by that of touch, he not only could not difco» 
ver that the woman ftanding before him was a being of his 
own [pecies; but he would not ever fuppofe her to be a fleeting 
vifion, a diminutive piéture, or an impretiion on the pupil ot 
lus eye. He would indeed be confcious of a new fenfation, 
fuch as he had never experienced before, and if he were a 
man of thought and reflection, he would attribute that fenfa~ 
tion, in part at leaft, toa caufe diftiné from himfeif; but this 
18 the only inference or fuppofition that he could make on 
the occafion, In the firft claufe of the following extraét, 
therefore, the author is unqueflionably miftaken. 


“Tam, therefore perfuaded, that, in the cafe here Rated, she 
preference would, without hefitation, be given to her, whofe features 
were bef adapted to exprefs mild and pleafing Jentiments,’’ [To the 
man fuppofed, they could exprefs no fentiments whatever]; ‘* and 
if there were no difference betweem them in this refpect, to her 
whofe colour made the moft agreeable impreffion on the eye: for 
ireadily affent to the great artitt, that a mao, in this predica. 
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ment, could form no judgment of fymmetry, grace, elegance, or 
any other beauty of form.’’ P. 82. 


What is here faid of colour is undoubtedly true; and 
there is much truth in what follows; though the oy Sy 
contradi€tion, at the conclufion of the paragraph, to the doc- 
trine of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, may be eafily fhown to be per- 
feétly confiftent with that doétrine. 


‘* Both colours and forms, fo far as they exhibit pleafing maf. 
fes of light and fhadow to the eye, are beautiful in animals, as 
well as in other produétions of the creation; and confequently 
may render one animal more beautiful than another, confidering 
its beauty as.addreffed to the fenfe of feeing only. We cannot 
indeed determine whether or not a particular animal be beautiful 
in its kind without having feen many of that kind; for this is a 
refult of comparifon: but we can readily decide which is the 
moft beautiful of two animals of different kinds ; or which is 
beautiful, ami which is ugly, though we have feen but one of 
each kind. I never faw but one zebra and one rhinoceros; and 
yet I found no difficulty in pronouncing the one to be a very 
beautiful, and the other a very ugly animal; nor have I ever 
met with any perfon that did.’”’ P. 83. 


That the colours ot the zebra produce more pleafing irri- 
tations in the organs of vifion than the colours of the rhino- 
ceros, is probably true. The colours of the former ani- 
mal are therefore more beautiful than the colours of the lat- 
ter by thofe principles, which the prefent author appears to 
have eftablifhed beyond the reach of controverfy ;. but it is 
the beauty of form, of which Sir Jofhua was treating. That 
every European would confider the form of the zebra as 
more beautiful than that of the rhinoceros, mu, we think, 
be granted ; but it is not felt-evident that this judgment 
would be made by the man, who had never feen any other 
quadrupeds than thefe two. Of the various {pecies of ani- 
mals, with which we are familiar, we make a comparifon as 
we do of the individuals of the fame fpecies, and judge of 
their beauty on nearly the fame principles. Thus the bore 
is probably deemed the moft beautiful quadruped in England, 
as well on account of his utility to man, his pirit, fwiltnefs, 
cleanlinefs and docility, as on account of the proportions of 
the various parts of his body to each other, and the fitnefs of 
the whole to the purpofes which he is trained to ferve. The 
Hog, on the other hand is deemed ugly beeaufe he is dirty, in- 

etrattable, abfolutcly ufelefs, except as food after he is killed, 


and generally offenfive to the fenfe of {mell. But the zebra; 
bears a flriking refemblance, in many farticulars, to a — 
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tiful horfe, the rhinoceros to a monftrous overgrown fow ; 
and perhaps no man ever looked on thefe two animals 
without finding the idea of a horfe brought into his view by 
the former, and the idea of a hog with all its filthinefs by the 
latter. If fo, the preference given tothe form of the zebra, 
is at once accounted for, without interfering with the theory 
of the illuftrious artift. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. Il. The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndfay of the 
Mount, Lion King at Arms, under James V. A New Edi- 
tion, Corrected and Enlarged: with a Life of the Author ; 
Prefatory Differtations ; and an Appropriate Gloffary. By 
George Chalmers, F.R.S..S.A. In Three Volumes. Crown 
Svo. ll. 16s. Longman and Co. 1806. 


M& -Chalmers has here given'a much improved andexcellent 

edition of the works of Sir David Lyndfay, the Langeland 
of Scotland; and made it the vehicle of fome profound obfer- 
vations, and found critical difquifition on the origin, the nature 
and the introduétion of the Teutonic tongue into Gaeli¢ Scot- 
land. The text of Lyndfay may now be confidered as fet- 
tled, and this publication is entitled to the higheft commenda- 
tion, not only asa claffical edition of the author, but from the 
moft circumftantial and fatisfa€tory life of the poet hitherto 
printed, from the prefatory, differtations on the Scottifh lan- 
guage, and from an appropriate gloffary, the moft elaborate 
and the moft perfe&t we have ever had the opportunity to 
examine 

This editién of Lyndfay is moreover enlarged by the 
Hiftorie of Squyer Meldrum, and the Satyre of the Three Ef- 
taitis. ‘The chronology of all the poems is tor the firft time 
adjufted, and a fuccinét but perfpicuous view of the Scottifh 
language previous to the age of Lyndfay is exhibited, and 
the conclufion drawn, (which indeed is incidentally con- 
firmed by the gloffary) that the common fource of the dcottith 
{peech is the Anglo Saxon diale€&t of the Northumbrian 
kingdom. 

They who know the editor will not require to be in- 
formed that his deduétions in general are not dtawn _hatftily, 
but are the refult of the moft perfevering inveftigation, 
and indefatigable enquiry. With refpeét to ‘the prin- 
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cipal point, of the natural defcent of the old Englith from 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Scottifh from both, we are of opi- 


nion that it is very ably illuftrated. But here let the author 
{peak for himfelf ; 


‘s Without rengeng tne fanciful theories, on the origin of 
the Englif language, in Scotland, it is fufficient to ftate, as 
an hiftorical fact, “which is capable of moral demonftration, 
that the Englifh people of Scotland were the fame as the Englith 
people of England, though perhaps a little more mixed with 
Flemings, and Danes, The people, and their fpeech, are cor- 
relative, ‘The fame people muft neceffarily have the fame fpeech, 
though poflibly not the fame grammar. The exiftence of the fame 
fpeech, 1 in two feparate countries, evinees, that, the people were the 
fame, in their lineage. It isa fact, as we have feen, that the 
Englith fpeech of Scotland was the fame, at the earlieft epoch, 
when the Englifh fpeech began to grow out of the Kiigl. Sines 
root. It was the fame at the commencement of ‘the fourteenth 
century. It was the fame at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. And Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndfay, as they them- 
felves avow, wrote the fame language as Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate, at the commencement of the fixteenth century. 

** Jt will be admitted, that the language of Wiclif, who died 
in 1384, is the beft ftandard of the Englith tongue, during his 
age. If it be acknowledged, that the language of that learned 
reformer is a genuine {pecamen of true old Englifh, it may eafily 
be fhown, that the Scotifh people have retained that ftandard of 
the Englifh, particularly in their forenfic forms, while the Englith 
have departed trom it. If it be true, that the great body of the 
Englith language is derived trom the Anglo-Saxon ; if it be true, 
that the broad Scotifh remains nearer, both in its matter, and form, 
to the Anglo-Saxon, than the Englith itfelf; it will follow, as 
a fair inference, if we except the expreffions of cat, and the words 
of anomaly, that the Scotifh fpeech has continued nearer the Anglo. 
Saxon original, than the Englifh. But, though the modern Eng. 
lifh, in the progrefs of refinement, has become fomewhat different 
in pronunciation, and orthography, from the Scotifh fpeech ; yet 
the dialeéts of England, particularly, thofe of the North, remain 

retty much the fame as the vernacular language of Scotland. 

lany Seorth vocables, which fuperficial obfervers regard, as 
peculiar to Scotland, may a// be found in the northern dia. 
lefts of England. It follows, as a fair deduétion from the 
foregoing intimations, that the feveral dialects of England are 
merely the old la: guage of England; and that of courfe, the 
vernacular ipeech of Scotland is merely old Englifh, with the 
flight peculiarities of provincial analogy, 

‘* experience, indeed, evinces, that very flight cavfes will 
give rife to aielec?s: alieration of place, change of connecttion, 
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the barrier of a mountain, the ceffation of intercourfe, the want 
ef cultivation; all thefe caufes will create dialectic forms of 
fpeech. With the pretenfions of Edward I. to the fovereignty 
of Scotland, and the acceffion of Robert Bruce, when the Englith 
languages of the two kingdoms were the fame, began long wars, 
and ever-during enmity, eftrangement, and feparation, which 
continued between thofe kindred people, during four wretched 
centuries of abfurd government. In that long period of warfare, 
and of jealoufy, the Englith cultivated their language, while the 
Scotith people, who were harraffed by foreign wars, and difturbed 
by domeftic feuds, negleéted theirs. As there is fcarcely an ab- 
furdity, that Ciiine philofophers have not maintained, fo are there 
fome theorifts, who hold, that the Scotifi people took the lead, 
in improv ing their fpeech, while the Englifh folks retained their 
ancient talk, As far as there is any argument in mere af. 
fertion, it muft be wretched reafoning, which runs againf faéts : 
In truth, the language of Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndfay, is the 
fame Englifh, which had come down to them from Gower, Chau- 
cer, and Lydgate, while the language of thofe old Fnglith poets 
became gradually improved. In this view of the fubject, J ean- 
not perceive any difficulty, far lefs ** infuperable difficulties,’? in 
fhowing ‘* how the-Scotifh dialect was formed.’’ The Scoti> 
diale was formed, as the various dialects of England were 
formed, by retaining antiquated words and old orthography, 
while the ftandard Englifh relinquifhed -both, and adopted novel- 
ties. 

** A few examples will illuitrate this pofition, by fhowing the 
gradual change, which took place, in the fucceflive improvement 
ot the Englith f{peech ; 


Ang.-Saxon. Old Englifo,. Old Scotif{. Modern Eng. 


abufan - abovea - aboven - above. 

ath - st, oath” < oe? - oath. 

ald - ald - ald - old. 

algeats -. algates - algates - always. 

a-lyt - a-lite - a-lite - a little, 

aller - aller - aller - all, altogether, 
aimacft - almeft - almaift - almoft. © 

als - als - ais -” a8. 


als-micel - als-mykel - als-mikel - as much. 
alle-fwithe - aHwith - alfwyth - inftantly. 


alit’s = ancs @ anis 7 once, 
axian - axe — — -* 

‘¢ This comparative lift might be purfued into a Jarge vocabu 
lary ; 1 will on! y aa id a few f; cimens of the char ECS, which ths 
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Ang.-Saxon, Old Englifh. Old Scotifo. | Modern Eng. 


brennan -  brenne - brenne - bum, 
thridda ~- thridde - thridde - third, 
thrittis - thretty - thretty - thirty. 


«* While the progreflive improvement of the Englifh has ope. 
rated great alterations on the common fpeech, by changing the 
Saxon vocables, the fame Saxon remains have been preferved in 
the vulgar dialeéts of England, and Scotland, through many 
ages, almoft in their original form. Take the following ex. 
amples : 


Ang.-Saxon. Eng. Dial. Scot. Dial.  Palifhed Eng. 


axian - axe - oe - to ab. 
bald - bald - bald . bold. 
band - band - band - bond. 
bath - baith - baith - both, 
biggan - bigg - bigg - build. 
breter - breeder - breeder - brother. 
brigg - brig - brig - bridge. 
clath - claith - Claith - cloth. 
eath - eath - . eath - eafy. 
eyen - een - een - eyes. 
fayen - fain - fain - fond. 
fra «: 2a ~. fra - from. 


And many Saxon words, which have been long fince difcarded 
from the polifhed Englifh, are ftill retained, in common ufe, in 
the vulgar dialects, both of North and South Britain: for ex. 
ample, 


Saxon. Englif Dial. Scot. Dial. Engli~. 
baed - bad - bad - defired. 
bearn - barn - bairn - achild. 
clough - clough - cleugh - a ravine. 
a-nean - anent - anent - Oppofite. 


Thefe might be continued to a great extent of fimilar inftances : 
but, the foregoing examples are fafiicient to fhow how clofely the 
common people have adhered to the fpeech of their Saxon ancef- 
tors, during many centuries of innovation, perhaps of improve. 
ment, in the cultivated language of England. And they fhow 
the futility of the fuppofition, that the people of North Britain 


began the pes oO pt of their fpeech, before the people of the 
South had cultivated theirs.’’ Vol. i. p. 137. 


As was before obferved, the chronology of the poems is here 
adjufted, the attempt to do which had never before been made, 
but to cach poem are prefatory obfervations which demon- 
itrate the author’s acutenefs of remark and diligence of en- 
quiry, This is particularly confpicuous in the obfervations 
prefixed to the Satyre of the Three Efiaitis, which is a mora- 
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lity in commendatioun of vertew, and in vituperation of vyce ; in 
fatt, a fevere ridicule of every order of the ftate. As this 
work will neceflarily have a es in every well chofen col- 
le&tion, and as fpecimens of the poet are in every ones hands, 
we fhall be fatisfied with declaring our opinion that this edi- 
tion of Lyndfay will be a perpetual monument of the editor's 
proficiency in agg cigra erudition, as it regards the language 
of his country. The introduétion to the gloffary if there 
were no other evidence is fufficient to confirm the affertion, 
A fhort extraét from this part of the work will conclude our 
account of it. 


“* One event did, indeed, take place, in that period, which had 
a perceivable effeét on the written language of North Britain, 
As early as the adminiftration of the regent Arran, and durin 
the age of Lyndfay, it was made lawful tor the Scotifh people, ta 
read the Scripiures, inthe vulgar tongue, Yet, has the Bible ne. 
ver been tranflated into their Scotifh fpeech. The Olde and Nea 
Tcflament were firft printed in Scotland, by Thomas Baffandyne, 
in 1576, from the Geneva Tranflation, into the Englifh language, 
The Bible was a fecond time printed, at Edinburgh, by Andro 
Hart, in 1610, from the fame tranflation*. The frequent peru- 
fal of Baffandyne, and Hart’s Bibles, undoubtedly made fome 
change, in the Scotifh language. We may fee the amount of this 
improvement, if I may ufe fo ftrong a term, in the Poetry of the 
Wits of King James’s Court, before his acceflion: The poets, 
with the king at their head, effayed to write Englifh, as well as 
they could. And, we may thus perceive, that an attempt was 
made, with fome fuccefs, to change the Saxeni/m of the Scotifh 
Speech, before king James affumed the government of England. 

‘* The firft effay, however, to glofs a Scotifh poem was made 
at Oxford, by an Englifhman. In 1691, bifhop Gibfon, while a 
young man, publifhed the. Céri?’s Kirk on the Green of James V, 





* Zachary Boyd's MS. tranflation of the Bible into the 
Scotifh fpeech continues locked up in the Univerfity Library of 
Glafgow. Arbuthnot is faid to have printed, at Edinbargh, 
inis7g, the Bib/e for the ufe of Scotland, by the commiffioners 
of the kirk. 

‘* Hart certainly fomewhat changed the orthography of Baf. 
fandyne, in the fhort period from 1576 to 1610. Thus, 


Baffandyne, Hart, Baffandyne. Hart. 
Boke - Booke Middes ,- Mids 
voyde . void feconde - fecond 
darkenes - darkeneffe budde - bud 
depe - deepe forthe ~. foorth 
moved . mooved fedeth fede feedeth feede.°* 
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with amarginal glofs. It appears to have been a fort of exer- 
cife, towards a knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon, His injudicious 
manner evinces, that he was a juvenile writer. Many of his 
etymons, he pufhes beyond the Anglo-Saxon into the Gothic *. 
Thus, Gibfon, by a premature practice, fhowed an example of a 
baftard etymology, in tracing words, beyond their originals ; 
and in trying to eftablifh a theory, in oppofition to the fact. It 
is the remark of the learned prefacer to Gawin Douglas’s Virgil; 
that the Oxford gloffarift on the famous poem of James V., was 
fometimes miftaken, in the /en/e of the words explained, 

“ The firft eflay towards a mifcellancous colle@ion of Scotith 

try was made by Warfon, the printer, at Edinburgh, in 1706, 
ahundged and fifty years after the publication of Totell’s Mij/cel- 
lany,in i557: But, Watfon did not attempt a gloflary ; leaving 
the reader to find the meaning of many words, according to the 
reach of his ingenuity, and the meafure of his learning : Te, per- 
haps, knew, that there was a gloffary in hand, which would fu- 
perfede, for years, the defire of knowledge, or ‘* the gloffes of 
deceit.”” The Bukes of Encados of the famofe Poete Virgill, tran/- 
batet, in 1519, bi Mayfteer Gawin Douglas, were then in the prefs. 
This werfion, which according to Hicxses, xaxquam /atis lan, 
danda, appeared, at Edinburgh, in 1710: What was not origi- 
nally defigned now appeared withit; ‘* A large Gloflary, ex. 
** plaining the difficult words; as it was much wanted, and 
o greatly defired, by many ingenious men, both there, and in 
*¢ England.’’ ‘This gloflary, which may, indeed, ferve ‘ for ¢ 
didlionary to the old Scotif> language,’’ came abroad without a 
name, Owing to the unafluming-modefty of Ruddiman, the com. 
piler; the diligent, the judicious, and learned Ruddiman ; ta 
whom, the late lord Hailes, when pronouncing his eulogy, ac- 
knowledges, how ‘ much he had profited by the Jabours of this 
*€ ftudious, intelligent, and modeft man.’’ ‘This is, indeed, fuch a 


gloffary as we might expect from fuch a fcholar. The people of 


the feveral fhires had been confulted, about the meaning of their 
own fpeech, As the language of Douglas was known to be Saxon, 
it was natural to trace up his obfcurities, throughout the old 
Englifh writers. As the true fource of this Teutonic tongue 
was feen, in the Anglo-Saxon, the Saxon word books were ran- 
facked. And, whenvall thefe helps failed, the cognate dialedis, 
and the old French, were fought, by judicious diligence, as ufe- 
ful aids. In the work of Ruddiman, we every where perceive 





’ ~ ~~ = 


*¢ * «¢ Of wooers as I ween.’’ The word ween, he this glof- 
fes : fuppofe, think: A.-Sax. «wexen, opinari ; Goth. wengan, 
When he has found the true origin of the word, in the Anglo. 
Saxon, it is not either neceffary, or ufeful, to trace the true ety- 
mcn to a remoter origin, which is not its real original,’’ 
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attivity of refearch, depth of erudition, and candour of reprefen, 
tation: And, on thefe folid grounds, it was long regarded, as 
the true Youndation of etymological knowledge, in the Scotifh 
literature. Yet, in our own times, we have feen felf-fufficiency 
take the place of fcholarhhip. And, we may now perceive fuc- 
ceflive attempts to fubftitute, for this elaborate, and candid work 
of an unafluming fcholar, the /y/ems, and plagiarifms, of the ar- 
ranteft fcribblers, who outrage truth, by their affumptions, at the 
call of felf-conceit ! 

<¢ The next work of a fimilar nature, in the order of time, to 
Gawin Douglas’s Virgil, was the Evergreen, “ being a collec- 
‘« tion of Scots poems, wrote by the ingenious before 1600,"* 
which was publifhed, by Allan Ramfay, in 1724. To thiscol. 
lection, there is appended A Grossary of the Scots words. As 
Ruddiman was the firft etymologift ; fo Ramfay may be allowed 
to have been the earlicit gloflariftt. Theedisor of the Evergreen has 
been outrageoully blamed by thofe, who have not f{urpatled him, 
in the fame art. Lord Hailes finds fault with him, for not con. 
fulting Ruddiman’s Dictionary; But, the fact is, that Ruddiman 
printed the Evergreen ; that he was always at hand, when help was 
called for; that he has filently fupplied more inftruction to the 
unprefyming ignorance of Ramfay, than that modeit {cholar withed 
to be acknowledged : And, the publifher of the Evergreen, by a 
fort of inftinét, knew that, the office of an etymologift, and the bu- 
finefs of a glofari/?, are quite different. The gloflary of Ramfay 
is very copious; And the wonder is that, in fach a vaft variet 
of words, he has committed fo few miftakes. Overfights he ‘has, 
not to fay blunders ; but fewer of either, than might be fuppofed, 
confidering his copioufnefs*.’? Vol. ili. p. 186. 
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‘* * The moft obvious of Ramfey’s miftaken explanations are : 
Antetewne, antiphone, is explained example. 
Barret, mifery, forrow, he explains, a fort of liquor. 
Canny, knowing, skilful, is faid to be Aappy, cgnvenient. 
Chiel, a fellow, he explains a per/on. 
Corinoch, the Irith cry, or lament, is faid to be @ highland tune. 
Faws, falls, befalls, he explains, gets. 
Fie, or fe, theep, cattle, he explains, a herd of cattle, 
Forfairn, decayed, worn, he explains, abu/ed, 
Frift isa miftake for Trai, to truft. 
Fillock, he rightly explains, a filly ; bet, the poets ufed it, fecon. 
darily, for a wench. 
Gardevyance, a cupboard, he calls, a cafe of inflruments, 
Gemmer is a rniftake for Genner, engender. 
Gruntil, a{oout, he éxplains, a fow. 
Gwerdoun, a reward, he explains, prote@ion. 
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Some pofitions and affertions in thefe volumes will doubt. 
lefs be difputed and controverted by rival philological anti. 
quaries, but there are feveral unequivocal claims of merit 
contained in them, beyond the poflibility of cavil. If Mr, 
Chalmers had executed no more than the mere gloffary, he 
would juftly have been entitled to the gratitude both of 
Englifh and Scottifh {cholars. A more elaborate, learned, or 
fatisfaftory produétion of the kind has certainly not appeared 
fince that of Ruddiman. 

To make this edition more perfeét and more acceptable, 
Mr. Chalmers took fome pains to obtain a portrait of Sir 
David Lyndfay, but without fuccefs. The figures prefixed 
to the editions of his poems in 1558 and 1634, were mere 
wooden ornaments of the feveral printers. But the poffeffor 


of thefe volumes will have Doétor Bulleyn’s ftriking deline- 


ation of the ancient knight “* breaking the Cro/s Keys of Rome.” 
See vol. i. p. 100. The arms alfo of Lyndfay as blazoned by 
himfelf are prefixed to his life; and thofe of his family are 
introduced, as fet out by the heraldic Nifbet. A fac fimile of 
Lyndiay’s fubfcription and writing is given from his Antwerp 
letter, preferved in the Britihh Mufeum, and an engraving of 
the fculptured {tone which once ornamented the poet's family 
houfe at the Mount is alfo fubmitted to the reader, Such in- 
deed, as the editor properly remarks, are the only embellifh- 
ments which could eafily be introduced in a work of this na- 
ture. 





— _. 


Art. Il. An Hiflorical View of Chriftianity ; containing 
Jele? Paffages from Scripture: with a Commentary by the late 
Edward Gibbon, E/q.; and Notes by the late Lord Vifcount 
Bolingbroke, Monfieur de Voltaire, and others. 4to. 140 pp. 
12s. Cadell and Co. 1806. 


N able interpreter of prophecy, the Rev. Edward Whi- 
taker *, has made it his particular objeét to cite the tefli- 
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Kenfie, a forward fellow, he explains, @ ru/tic. 
Lends, the loins, he fays is the dxttocks. 
Palet, the fkull, or head, he explains, the “iz. 
Pelour, a thief, he calls, @ pilgarlick. 
Red, to advife, he explains, to wid, to fear, 
Thring, to throw, he explains, to wring, or shrong. 
Yet thefe miftakes are but few, when compared with the vaft 
number of words, which are properly explained.’’ 
* In his ‘* General and connected View of the Prophecies, re« 
lating to the Times of the Gentiles,’’ Rivingtons, 1795. 
mony 
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thony of Mr. Gibbon, to prove the fulfilment of our Savi. 
our’s propl:ecies. The plan of the prefent work is fomewhat 
fimilar; and brings together a large colleétion of citations 
from that author, in a regular and connetted form, which 
tend to confirm and illuftrate many important particulars, 
refpefting the diffufion, progrefs, {pirit, and perfecutions of 
Chriftianity. Moft readers will, we doubt net, be much 
ftruck, by feeing’ fo large a body of this evidence brought 
together, and illuftrated by notes of the fame tendency from 
other infidel writers. There is a degree of fober humour, 
in calling it the Commentary of Mr. Gibbon on feleét Paf- 
fages of Scripture, which excites fome furprife on the firft 
perufal of the title; and may poffibly, in fome inftances, 
have attraéted readers to the book, who would not otherwife 
have enquired for it. The plan is certainly good, and it is 
executed with judgment. A preface, rather extenfive, is 
placed at the head of the work, in which feveral preliminary 
points are laid down with clearnefs and atulity, This indeed 
feems to be almoift the ouly part from which we can give a 
{pecimen of the writer’s ftyle. We fhall take what he fays, 
on the degree of evidence proper to accompany a divine 
revelation. 


It has been alledged, that ‘ a clear light of revela. 
tion, equal and impartial, and fpread over the whole world * at 
the fame moment, with irreffible power, would have precluded 
fcepticifm, and have filenced obje€tion, The infidel would have 
fubmitted to that evidence which he cou/d not controvert; and the 
pious convert would have rejoiced in the poffeffion of a faith, 
calculated to purify the fenfual, to fix the liftlefs, and to foften 
the obdurate heart.’—-To this it might be enough to anfwer ge- 
nerally, that fuch a revelation would not have been analogous to 
what we fee of God’s government in the vifible world. The 
radiance of folar heat and light is diffufed over the earth, and the 
bleffings of health and ftrength, the capacity of knowledge, the 
faculty of improvement, and other temporal advantages, are im- 





* * As to thofe nations in the world, to which the Chriftian 
difpenfation has not been publifhed, or where itg light has been 
obicured, we have reafon to believe, that they will be judged 
according to the advantages they have had. It cannot be pre- 
fumed, that they will be refponfible for the rejeétion of that evi- 
dence, which has never been offered to them. At the fame time 
they may receive through fources impenetrable us us, the benefit 
of that full and fufficient atonement, which was ovce made for the 
fins of all mankind, E,” ie 
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parted by the Creator to his creatures, with a boundlefs and 
unfearchable variety ; and yet, as far as we can prefume to pene- 
trate into the works of creation, all theft bleffings and advantages 
are beftowed on the objets of his bounty, with perfect wifdom 
and propriety. 

‘© Befides this, it will be obvious, that a revelation, clear and 
irrefftible, would not have been calculated to produce AMEND- 
MENT OF CHARACTER; nor, as far as we can prefume to judge, 
would it have been confiitent with the higheft notions we can 
form of divine wifdom. If the evidence of revelation had been 
univerfal, clear, and irrefiftible, fo as to have forced conviction 
upon the moft incredulous, the reception of it without any act or 
exertion on our part, would have afforded no religious exercife * 
to the mind, and would have fupplied no means of moral improve- 
ment. ‘To diftinguifh its truth would have required no atten. 
tion: to doubt it would have been abfolutely impoffible. To 
deny it, would be the fame as to have denied the fun’s exiftence, 
during the brighteft meridian of fummer. ‘The probationary 
Rate of man, in this fublunary world, is calculated to produce 
mental and moral improvement ; improvement of the mind by 
religious and intellectual exercife, and of the heart by moral feel- 
ings and habits. An aétive folicitude about the TRUTH OF RE- 
L1IGteN, accompanied by a fair and impartial examination of its 
evidence, has the fame beneficial influence on the mind, as the 

wractice of religion has upon the heart. The fame character and 
internal difpofition, which after convidion will produce obedience 
to the precepts of revealed religion, will /ead to a ferious invef. 
tigation of its evidence, when once offered to confideration. It 
is not the mere knowledge or belief of the doétrines of revelation, 
but the practice of its duties, that is the defired obje@& t+. He, 
who from worldly motives omits or declines the examination of 
the proofs of revealed religion, might by the fame impulfe be 
driven to negleét the practice of it, if the conviction were preffed 


—-~— 
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* « « Many ferions perfons feem to defire, and even to expect, 
y air say in fuch a meafure and degree, as is not fuited to the pre- 
ent ftate. They would have rairn and nore to be the fame 
with sense.—They do not remember that it is true in this re. 
fpect, as well as in many others, what the Apoftle fays, ‘ Now 
we fee through a glafs darkly, but then face to face: now I know 
in part, but them! fhall know, even as 1am Known.’ Whither- 
Spoon on Regeneration,”’ 


+ “If the mere belief of its dogtrines conttituted the /vm of 
religion, and intjtled the pofleffor to the palm of orthodoxy, 
without the collateral and effential proof of good aorks,—what 
fhall we fay of the claim of evil {pirits, who not only believe, but 
tremble? E.”" 
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upon him, and not obtained as the refult of his own # °2 inquiry. 
Inftances of this kind frequently occur in facred hiftory: they ate 
not wanting in our own times, It is indeed obvious, that the 
fame caufe (the defire of indulging in vanity or fenfuality) whick 
prevents fome men from ferioufly weighing the evidences of reli. 
gion, diverts others, even when its truth has been forced on the 
mind, from the practice of its duties.’’ P. 10. 





The book itfelf is divided into five chapters. 1. On the 

Progrefs of the Chriftian Religion; 2. Of Polytheifm; 3. 
> Of the Spirit of Chriftianity ; 4. Of the Perfecution of the 
> Chriflians; 5. Of the Jews, and their Difperfion. 
We have heard this publication aferibed to a very exem- 
© plary and ingenious man, Mr. Bernard, lately treafurer to the 
 Foundling Hofpital; and as it is truly charattenftic of his 
© acutenefs of mind and foundnels of opinions, we are in- 
% clined to believe that the report is perfectly correét. 











Art. 1V. The Plays of William Shak{peare, in Twenty-one 
af Volumes, with the Corrections and Illuftrations of various 
© . * Commentatars ; towhich are added, Notes hy Samuel Johnfow 
4 and George Steevens. The fifth Edition, revifed and aug- 
mented by Ifaac Reed, with a Giofjarial Index. 80. 
21 Vols. lil. Johnfon. 1803. 


Art. V. The Plays of Wilham Shak/{peare, accurately 
printed from the Text of the correéied Copy left by the late 





ey George Stcevens, Efqg. with a Series of Engravings, from 
Pe | se + . * e /+se pr @ og » sh 

a eriginal Defigns of Henry Fufelt, E/q. R.A. Profeffor of 
Ee ys e e ’ , ,* , ‘/) . 

e Painting ; and a Seleéion of explanatory and hiftorical Notes, 


from the moft eminent Commentators; a Lliftary of the Stage, a 
Life of Shak/peare, ic. By Alexander Chalmers, A. M. 
8vo. 9 Vols. Without plates, Jl. Ss. With places, 
4\. lts. 6d. Rivingtons. 1805. 


Art. V1. Notes upon fome of the obfcure Paffages in Shak- 
fpeare’s Plays ; with Remarks upton the Explanations and 
Amendments of the Commentators in the Ed:trons of 1785, 

1790, 1793. Dy the laie Right Len. John Lord Chedwerth. 

ae vo. 1805. ’ 





ArT. VII. Remarks, Critical, Conje€lural, and Explanatory, 
upon the Plays of Shak{peare; rejulting from a Collation of she 
early Copies, with that of Johnfan and Steevens, edited by Lfaac 
Reed. E/q.- together with [ome valuable Exiradis from the 
MSS. of the late Right Honourable John Lord Chedworth, 
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dedicated to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efq. By E. if. 
Seymour. 8vo. 2 Vols. Il, 1s. Lackington, Allen, 
and Co. 1805, 


N the edition of Johnfon and Steevens, as it appeared in 
793, we gave, at the commencement of our labours, an 
extenfive difquifition *, as well as an earneft recommenda. 
tion of it to the notice of the public. It has now addittonal 
claims to patronage, as it exhibiis additional fources of in- 
formation and entertainment. 


** It contains,”’ fays the Preface, ** the laft improvements andcor- 
rections of Mr. Steevens, by whom it was prepared for the prefs, and 
to whom the praife is due of having firft adopted, and carried into 
execution, Dr. Johnfon’s admirable plan of illuftrating Shakfpear: 
by the ftudy of writers of his own time. By following this track, 
moft of the difficulties of the author have been overcome, his meaning 
(in many inftances apparently loft) has been recovered, and much 
wild unfounded conjecture has been happily got rid of. By per- 
feverance in this plan, he effeCted more to the elucidation of his 
author than any, if not all, his predeceffors, and juftly entitled 
himfelf to the diftinction of being confeffed the beft editor of 
Shak{peare. 

** ‘The edition which now folicits the notice of the public is 
faithfully printed from the copy given by Mr. Steevens to the 
proprictors of the preceding edition, in his life-time ; with fuch 
additions as, it is prefumed, it would have received, had he lived 
to determine on them himfelf. The whole was entrutted to the 
care of the prefent Editor +, who has, with the aid of an able and 
vigilant affiftant, and a careful printer, endeavoured to fulfil the 
truft repofed in him, as well as continued ill health and depreffed 
{fpirits would permir. 

‘€ By a memorandum in the hand.writing of Mr. Steevens, it 
appeared to be his intention to adopt and introduce into the pro- 
legomena of the prefent edition fome parts of two late works of 
Mr. George Chalmers. An application was therefore made to 
that gentleman for his confent, which was immediately granted ; 
and to render the favour more acceptable, permiffion was given 
to diveft the extracts of the offenfive afperitics of controverfy.’’ 


P. v. 


We perceive, indeed, feveral ingenious alterations, as 
well as additions, made by Mr. Steevens. Among the con- 
tributions of his friends, we find a notification of an hitherto 





* Sce Brit. Crit. Vol. I. p. 54, 127. 

+ We much regret that, while we thus reprint Mr. Reed’s 
complaint of ill health, we fhould have to add that it has juft 
now terminated in his death, Rev, 
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unknown edition of Titus Andronicus, in 1600, aes ey 
with a collation of it, by the laft editor of Spenfer and Mil- 
ton; by whom, and by feveral other gentlemen, we perceive 
alfo, in fome of the volumes, a few new remarks. But the 
principal novelties are thofe of Mr. Steevens himfelf. 

The correétnefs with which this edition is printed, adds 
much to its value; and it muft gratify the editor to refleét, 
that he thus honourably clofed his literary labours. Ar- 
rived at that period of life, when, as he obferves, ‘* attendant 
infirmities weaken the attachment to early purfuits, and 
diminifh their importante ; and fatisfied that the hour was 
arrived when well-timed retreat is the meafure which pru- 
dence diétates, and reafon will approve,” Mr. Reed here 
bids adieu to Shakf{peare and his commentators ; and, we may 
add, leaves to be refpeéted, the more it is examined, a cha- 
raéter in every refpeét diftinguifhed by true friendlinefs ; 
efpecially by a readinefs to alfift the inquiries of all who 
have explored our ancient literature, accompanied with a 
facility and accuracy of information which no inan yet has 
equalled. 

The seconp Article is the labour of a gentleman, to 
whom the literature of this country has been, on feveral oc- 
cafions, indebted. 


‘¢ Tt is the firft attempt (Mr. A. Chalmers remarks) that has 
been made to concentrate ‘the information given in the copious 
notes of the various commentators within a moderate f{pace, and 
with an attention rather to their conclufions than to their pre. 
mifes. 

_ Mr. Steevens, in his advertifement to the edition of 1793, 
after apologizing for the prolixity and number of his notes, feems 
to anticipate the time when ‘£ a judicious and frugal feleétion 
may be made from the labours of all’ his coadjutors ; but whether 
the prefent be either judicious or frugal, muft be left to a decifion 
over which the editor can have no controul. He can only fay, 
that in the whole prorrefs of his labours, he endeavoured to place 
himfelf in the fituation of one who defires to underftand -his author 
at the fmalleit expence of time and thought, and who does not 
with to have his attention diverted from a beauty, to be diftraGed 
by a conteft. In thus affuming the character of a general reader, 
who is neither a fcholar nor a critic, he found no difficulty ; but it 
would have been arrogant, had it been poffihle, to meafure the 
underitandings of others by his own, and therefore from the opi- 
nions that he has given too much, or too little, he can have no 
appeal.” Preface, 
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In this attempt he has unqueftionably fucceeded. Prefix- 
ing the Pretaces of Pope and Johnfon, and an Abridgment 
of Malone's Hiftory of the Stage, Mr. C. has likewife added, 
to his preliminary illuftrations, what he terms a Sketch of the 
Life of Shakipeare. ‘To this end, he has colleéted the feat. 
tered fragments of biography which occur in the volumes of 
Johnfon and Steevens, and which reétify fome inaccuracies 
of Rowe; an endeavour which may be ufetul, he conceives, 
as {howing the reader at one view all that is known of the per- 
fonal hiftory of our great bard; and which is ufeful, we may 

ronounce, on account of many judicious remarks deduced 
- Mr. C. from the confideration of this point. 


‘© From thefe imperfect notices, which are all (fays Mr. Chal. 
mers) we have been able to colle& from the labours of his biogra- 
hers and commentators, our readers will perceive that lefe is 
finan of Shakfpeare than of almoft any writer who has been 
confidered as an objeét of laudable curiofity. Nothing could be 
more highly pre than an account of the early ftudies of 
this wonderful man, the progrefs of his pen, his moral and focial 
qualities, his friendthips, his failings, and whatever elfe conftitutes 
perfonal hiftory. But on all thefe topics his contemporaries and 
his immediate fucceflors have been equally filent, and if ought can 
be hereafter difcovered, it muft be by exploring fources which 
have hitherto efcaped the anxious refearches of thofe who have 


devoted their whole lives, and their moft vigorous talents, to 7 


revive his memory, and illuftrate his writings. In the fketch we 
have given, if the dates of his birth and death be excepted, what is 


there on which the reader can depend, or for which, if he contend § 


eagerly, he may not be involved in controverfy, and perplexed 
with contradictory optnions and authorities ? 

‘© It is ufually faid, that the life of an author can be little elfe 
than a hiftory of his works ; but this opinion is liable to many 
exceptions. If an author, indeed, has pafled his days in retire. 
ment, his life can afford little more variety than that of any other 
man who has lived in retirement ; but if, as is generally the cafe 
with writers of great celebrity, he has acquired a pre-eminence 
over his contemporaries, if he has excited rival contentions, and 
defeated the attacks of criticifm or of malignity, or if he has 
plunged into the controverfies of his age, and performed the part 


.» either of a tyrant or a hero in literature, his hiftory may be ren. 
. dered as interefting as that of any other public charaéter. But 
whatever weight may be allowed to this remark, the decifion will | 


not be of much confequence in the cafe of Shakfpeare. Unfortu. 
nately we know as little of his writings as of his perfonal hiftory. 
The induftry of his illuftrators for the laft thirty years has beea 
fuch as probably never was furpaffed in the annals of literary ine 
veftigation, yet fo far are we trom information of the conclufive 
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. or fatisfaétory kind, that even the order in which his plays were 


written refts principally on conjecture, and of fome plays ufually 
printed among his works, it is not yet determined whether he 
wrote the whole, or any part.’’  P. xxi 


In the notes on the feveral plays, Mr. C.’s own remarks 
fometimes occur; never obtrufive, indeed, not overbearing, 
but teftifying the temper of an unaffuming, judicious man, 
as well as the foundnefs of a clear reafoner. 

The THIRD Article is conneéted, in a great degree, with 


a the next. It has not, we believe, been publifhed, but only 


obligingly prefented by Mr. Penrice to feveral literary gentle- 
men; the reafon of which is given in the fubfequent adver- 
tifement:—‘* The following notes of the late Lord Ched- 
worth, upon the various readings of the different commenta- 
tors on Shak{peare, feem to be the refult of a critical and 
laborious inveftigation of the obfcure paflages of that inimita» 


W) ble bard; ‘intended either for his own private information 





© in a more correéted ftate. To amen 


andamufement, or (as it appears from fome internal evidence) 
with a view to their being yen, eae laid before the public 

or enlarge his Lord- 
fhip’s obfervations, falls not within my province or ability ; 


© but as I have ftrong reafon to fuppofe that a part of thefe 
® notes will be offered tothe world in a different way, and lefs 


perfe&t form, I feel it aduty, which I oweto the memory of 


© his Lordthip, to edite them entire, in order to diftribute co- 


pies to our refpeétive friends, and to thofe readers of tafte in 
fimilar ftudies, who may not deem fuch a trifle unworthy of 
their acceptance. T. Penrice, Yarmouth, Auguft 1805.” 
What Mr. P. conjeétured, in refpe& to the appearance of 
thefe notes in another publication, load afterwards occurred. 
We may fay generally of Lord Chedworth’s obfervations, 
that they befpeak confiderable attention and acutenefs, but 
require, in fome inftances, what Mr. P. thinks the author 


intended to beftow on them, correétion. 


The obje& of the FourTH Article is to prove, that the 
language, and the verfification, of ime g Sa are, in nume- 


rous inftances, adulterated or deranged y innovation or un« 
fkilfulnefs. 


“€ It might reafonably be fuppofed (Mr. Seymour obferves) 
that little room was left for further obfervation: that an authen- 
tic, or, at leaft, an approved text, was firmly eftablifhed; that 
all inaccuracies were repaired or noted; that the vicioufnefs of in- 
terpolation, and the ignorance or idlenefs of tranfcribers and re- 
citers were no longer to be confounded with the effufions of the 
poet, and thatevery pafflage which had Janguifhed in the ea 
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of obfcurity, was at length either redeemed to illuftration, 
abandoned finally t6 impervious darknefs; but a review of the 
plays, as they have been prefented to the public by the laft editor, 
will fhew that futh expectations remain, even yet, unfulfilled” 
P, 1. 


Mr. S. therefore, confidering that no editor as yet has ex. 
tended his enquiry to the proper latitude of criticifm, prefenty 
us with the reafon which invited him to this undertaking. 


«« Former editors (he fays) have all been fatisfied with deliver. 
ing the text of each drama as they found it, with preference occa. 
fionally to the readings of different impreffions ; and if the choic 
they made be deemed judicious, fo much of their undertaking ha 
been performed ; but with regard to thofe anomalies in which th 
meafure, conftruction, and fenfe, are often vitiated, they appear to 
have been ftrangely negligent ; and, fometimes, mere ftrangely 
miftaken: the want of meaning can never be excufed; the diffe. 
gard of fyntax is no lefs reprehenfible, and every poetic ear mut 
be offended by metrical diflonance. > 

*€ Yet all thefe faults abound without even a comment in th 
laft edition of Shakfpeare’s plays. Upon examining the com 
fitions before us, we muft prefently difcern two different kinds ¢ 
imperfections, one of them the refult of hafte or idlenefs, the othe 
of habitual inaccuracy: thofe which were produced by mere in.| 
advertency, whether of the poet himfelf, or his tranfcriber ; ani! 
where concord, profody, and reafon, unite in fuggefting the tru 
expreffion, fhould at once, perhaps, without fcruple or remark, be 
fet right in the text. 

‘© The other, more compendious as well as mifchievous clafs ¢ 
errors, are thofe indige/ts * of grammar, both in words and phrafes, 
which are not, indeed, confined to this author, but equally disfi. 
gure the works of others ; and are, unhappily, to be found in the 
volumes of writers the moft applauded for correétnefs and elegance} 
of diction: the frequency of thefe impurities, and the eminence ¢ 
the names from which they feem to derive countenance, fo 
from furnifhing any argument in their defence, prefent the ftrong 
eft reafon for their condemnation, fince vicious modes and pra 
tices fhould always be refiftled with a zeal proportioned to th 
danger arifing from the prevalence of cuftom, and the feduétion & 
example; and though much of what is here complained of cannot 
now be reformed, it fhould, at leaft, be ftigmatifed, to prevent 
what is indifputably wrong from being fan¢étiened by authority 
or multiplied by adoption; but the moft pernicious, as well # 
copious fource of diforder in thefe works, is what has poured in 
almoft every page of them, a torrent of interpolation ; whid 
bearing on its furface the foam of antiquity, has been fo mixel§ 
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and blended with the reft, as to be at this day, not to the carelefs 
reader only, but to the moft difcerning critics, not very clearly 
diftinguifhable ; and he who with the efficacy of juft difcrimina- 
. tion, and, in the confidence allied to great ability, fhould declare, 

« Thus far our poet wrote, the reft is all impofture,’ would claim 

and deferve a place ‘ Velut inter ignes luna minores,’ fupereminent, 
"E indecd, above all his competitors, in the honour of illuftrating 
4 Shakfpeare: this, however, were a project to the execution of 
© which the prefent remarker profeffes himfelf incompetent : he will, 
therefore, confine his endeavours to that field of ferutiny which 
has bounded the ambition of men, much better qualified than he 


. is, toextend its limits, affuming only as adatum, what no one will 
. deny, that interpolation does exift, and is frequent; and refting 
a thereon, conjointly with the excellence of the poetry, which, in- 
. difputably, is our author’s, an argument that very few of the un- 
. grammatical, unmetrical, or unmeaning fentences, exhibited in 
YES thefe works, have iffued from his pen. As to profody, or the 
A onfkilfulnefs in that art, fo commonly imputed to our author, na 

©) charge was ever more unfubftantial ; for, to fay nothing of Venus 
. m and Adonis, the Rape of Lucrece, and the Sonnets, all which are 

™) finifhed with a kind of faftidious exaétnefs: there are numberlefs 
“ES verfes and fcenes in the plays, which prove he had an ear as cor. 
“OF rectly tuned as that of Pope, but far furpaffing him in true and 


various melody ; and equal, if not fuperior, even to Milton him. 
felf. Whenever, therefore, we find a paffage of general excellence 
and beauty, disfigured by an uncouth line, or a line itfelf decrepid 
or unwieldy, we may reafonably conclude it is the effect of either 
unfaithful recitation, or hafty tranfcription.’’ P, 2, 


Of his own notes, Mr. S. {peaks in a manner which can- 
not but intereft the candid reader in their behalf. 
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‘* They will, doubtlefs, in many inftances, be found weak, 
fuperfluous, and erroneous; but fo, likewife, have been not a few 
of thofe to which are annexed names with whom it may be honour. 
able to be affociated, even in mifcarriage: thus far, only, will 
he prefume to emulate his critical predeceffors, in a defire to make 
the brightnefs of Shakfpeare’s genius ftill more confpicuous ; and, 
fhould it be found that he has effected this purpofe, in any mate- 
rial degree, his ambition will be gratified, and his induftry re. 
warded.’’ Vol. 1. p. 13. 


lle 


We fhall certainly not pafs unnoticed fome ingenious ob- 
fervations ; while we cannot but exprefs our opinion, that 
feveral remarks would not have been admitted into thefe vo- 
lumes, if the editor had been more converfant in the phrafe- 
ology of Shak{peare’s time. With refpeét to hypermetrical 
lines, of which Mr. S. fo often complains, it may be ob- 
ferved, that, in many cafes, licences, which would certainly 
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be offenfive in heroice verfe, are not fo jn dramatic. Nor 
can the ingenuity of Mr. S.’s remark, in the very firft note 


of this defcription, induce us to admit his metrical alte. 
ration. 


‘¢ If by your art, my deareft father, you have 
§© Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them.” 


*« I am inclined to think the poet would have arranged thefe 
words thus :—~ 


«* If, by your art, my deareft father, you 
“« Have put the wild waters in this roar, allay them,’’ 


*€ Arithmetic, indeed, might paufe, dubious which line to bur. 
then with the redundant fyllable, but.a good ear, in harmony 
with the fenfe, would at once fuggeft this difpofition,’’ Vol. 1, 
p- 23. 


Surely the original reading is more natural, and more mu- 
fical. Why fhould the redundant /y//able of the firft line, fo 
common in dramatic verfe, be carried intothe next to:makea 
redundant foot, however fhort the fyllable she may be pro- 
nounced? Mr, S,’s remarks on the verfification are ufually 
more guarded. We differ from him, however, in regard to 


his accentuation of the word perfever ; for he fays, Vol. 1, 
p- 38, 


“« Ay, and perverfely joe persévers fo: , 


‘¢ This unufual accentuation of perfevere, or perfever, might 
be avoided thus ; 


‘€ Ay, and perverfely does the pér/ever fo, 


‘* In other places we find the accent refting on the firft fyl. 
lable : 


‘© Pérfever not, but hear me, mighty King, 


K. fFobn, 
‘© And in Hamlet: . 


*€ To do obfequious forrow, but to pérfever.”’ 


In thefe inftances, the very reverfe of Mr. S.’s affertion 
is obvious. The accent is clearly on the fecond fyllable, as 
jt always was, in that word, in Shakefpeare’s time, 

Again: Mr. S, is too peremptory in deciding the pronun- 
ciation of the word canonized, Vol. 1. p. 231, 236; trans- 
ferring the old i€tus on the fecond fyllable to the- modern 
delivery on the firft. - Shakfpeare al 
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“ Canénized, and worfhipp’d as a faint:’’ 
Mr. S. obferves: ‘ Tranfpofition is evident here: the line 


muft have run thus: 
«© Worfhipp’d, and cdénonized as a faint:”’ 


Mr. S. would not have faid this, if he had turned to the 
ages of Shakfpeare and his contemporaries: Thus, in 
Hamlet, A& 1. Scene 4. 


«¢ Why thy canéniz’d bones, hearfed in death.’” 
Again, in Troilus and Creff: A& 2. Scene 2. 
‘© And fame, in time to come, canénize us :’’ 


So likewife, in the Troublefome Raigne of K. John, Part 2. 
Lond, 1611. 


<* And be canéxiz’d for a holy faint.”’ 


Mr. S. objeéts to the following ancient formulary, Vol. 1. 
p. 86. ‘* Our more leifure. More here is adverbial, and 
the placing it between the adjeétive pronoun and the fub- 
flantive, is very uncouth.’’—More is here ufed for greater, 
as it frequently is by the writers of Shak{peare’s time. Thus 
Spenfer, Shep. Cal. June, ver. 29. | 


«© Doe make them mufick for their more delight :”’ 


Numberlefs inftances might be added. We withhold our 
affent alfo from Mr. S.'s preference of /prite to /pirit, Vol. 
Ii. p. 5, p. 56. : 


*« Brutus would ftart a /pirit as foon as Cefar : 

‘* The word /prite, which in other places is put for /pirit, 
would improve the meafure. Again, 

“« Thy damon, that’s thy /pirit which keeps thee, is. 

‘* Inftead of /pirit here, we might, for {moothnefs, read, as 
in other places, /prite.’’ 


Certainly not fo. The language would be degraded, while 
the eafy elifion in the word /pirit, fo common among our 
poets down to Milton himfelf, was thus unneceflarily dif- 
miffed. . 

In regard to grammatical emendation, we cannot but think 
Mr. S. too minute in fuffering neither Caliban in the Tem- 
peft, nor the grave-digyer in Hamlet, to be guilty of inac- 
curacy, See Vol. I. p. 31. 





“© I] ne'er faw woman, 


* But only Sycorax, my dam, aud the. 
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«© As it does not appear that the poet intended to make Cali. ° 
ban wiolate grammar, su¥ ought, at once, in the text, to be altered 
toner!’’ See alfo Vol. 11. p. 199. 

The grave-digger fays, ‘* / think it be thine ;’? which Mr. S. 
corrects, ‘* Inftead of #s thine !’’ 


Such alterations remind us of a chapter entitled by the face-e 
tious Gabriel John, in his Effay towards the Theory of the 
invifible World, p. 1538. ‘* How old authors ought to be 
transfus’d into modern languages, in fuch manner that the 
{fpirit of them may evaporate, &c.”” Nor can we always 
approve the manner in which Mr. S. fupplies what he 1s 
pleafed to term deficiencies, For inftance, fee Vol. 11, 
p- 345. 


‘© More than their own! What then? how then? 

«« Here is a deficiency ; and conjeture to fupply it mutt be 
vague: perhaps fomething like this has been loft : 

‘© Or play their pranks, more than theirown! How then ?’? 


We imagine, for a moment, that one of the kings of 


Brentford in the rehearfal fuggefted this elegant infer- 
tion: 


“* 1, King. Did you obferve their whifpers, brother king ?’* 
** 2. King. I did; and heard, befides, a grave bird fing, 
That they intend, fweet-heart, to play wus 
pranks a 


From fuch emendations, of which we could fele& more, 
and from thefe brief animddverfions, we turn with pleafure 
to paifages of more judgement or ingenuity; and fhall clofe 
our account with the following extraéts from the pen both of 
Mr. S. and of his coadjutors. 


“ The table's full.” 





‘¢ In the late reprefentations of this play, at one of the great 
theatres in the capital, Macbeth is feen 


‘€ To ftart and tremble at the vacant chair,” 


according to the conception of Mr. Lloyd, in his poem called 
‘The Actor. It would be deemed only a wafte of criticifm to 
combat an opinion fo defencelefs, which prefumes that Macbeth’s 
agitations are merely the refult of phrenfy ; whereas there can 
hardly be a ferious doubt that the poet defigned the real intro- 
duction of the {pectre ; and the fuperftition, wherever it prevailed, 
has been, that though the ghoft was fometimes invifible to all 
except the fpecial object of its vifitation, yet it was really and 
bona fide pretent, 
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«« What I am going to advance will not obtain quite fo ready 
an affent, though I am almoft as firmly perfuaded of its pro- 
"el think two ghofts are feen; Duncan’s firft, and afterwards 
that of Banquo; for what new terror, or what augmented pertur. 
bation, is to be produced by the re-appearance of the fame object 
in the fame fcene ? or, if but one dread monitor could gain accefs 
to this imperial malefa¢tor, which had the fuperior claim, or who 
was the more likely to harrow the remorfeful bofom of Mac. 
beth—"* the gracious Duncan,’’ he who had ‘* borne his faculties 
fo meek,’? had been *¢ fo clear in his great office,”’ and in ** the 
deep damnation of whofe taking off,’’ not only friendthip, kin- 
dred, and allegiance, but facred hofpitality, had been profaned,— 
or Bangno, his mere * partner,’’ of whom it only could be faid, 
that ‘* he was brave, and to be feared ;’’ that wifdom guided his 
valour, and that under him the genius of Macbeth, fuftained re. 
buke ? Which, I demand, of thefe two facrifices to his ‘* vault., 
ing ambition’? was the more likely, at the regal banquet, to 
break in upon and confound the ufurper? Befides this obvious 
general claim to precedence, exhibited by Duncan, how elfe cay ~ 
we apply thefe lines ?— 


« If charnel houfes, and our graves, muft fend 
«‘ 'Thofe that we bury back, our monuments 
«* Shail be the maws of kites.’’ | 


‘« For they will not fuit with Banquo, who had no grave or 
charnel-houfe afligned to him, (having been left in a ditch, to 
find a monument in the maws of kites;) but mutt refer to Duncan, | 
who, we may naturally fuppofe, received the formal oftentatious 
rites of fepulture. I do not overlook the words— 


«¢ Thou canft not fay I did it,’* &c,.— 


which may be urged againft my argument; but if this fentence 
will ftand, in the cafe of Banquo, as the fubterfuge of one whe 
had, by deputy, and not in perfon, done the murder, it furely 
will accord with the cafuiftry of him, who knows he ftruck a 
Sreeping viétim ; and this, with the pains that had been taken to 
fix the murder on the grooms, may fufficiently defend the a pli. 
cation of the remark to the royal fpectre. Befides, to weil, 
except Dancan, can thefe words refer ?— 


‘¢ If I ftand here, I faw him.’’ 


“« The ghoft being gone, and Macbeth a man again,’’ he 
reafons like a man, and gives this anfwer to his wife, who had 
reproached him with being ‘* unmann’d in folly :*’ but if Banquo 
were the object alluded fo in this declaration, it muft be unintel- 
ligible to the Lady, who had not yet heard of Banquo’s murder. 
The ghoft of Dancan having perfermed his office, and departed, 

. acbeth 
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Macbeth is at leifure to ruminate on the prodigy; and he natu. 
rally reflects, that if the grave can thus caft up the form of buried 
Duncan, Banquo may likewife rife again, regardlefs of the 
“« trenched gafhes, and twenty mortal murders on his crown.’’ 
The Lady interrupts this reverie, and he proceeds to ‘* mingle 
with fociety ;’’ and when, infidioufly, with the raifed goblet in 
his hand, he invokes the health of his friend whofe life he had 
deftroyed, juft at that moment his friend’s ghoft confronts him. 
All this, indeed, is only conjefture, but conjefture, I truft, on 
the ground of ftrong probability ; a bafis that, in the eftimation 
of thofe who are beft acquainted with the fubje@, will, 1 doubt 
not, be deemed at leaft as fecure as the authority of Meffrs. 
Heminge and Condell, which, unhappily, is the only plot we 
have yet had to build upon.’” Vol. 1. p. 208. 


We mutt fay, however, that we do not at all agree to this 
fuggeftion of Mr, S., nor allow the force of his arguments. 


“e This Cardinal, 

** Though from an humble _— undoubtedly 

“© Was fafbion'd to much hononr: from his cradle 
‘© He was a feholar, and a ripe and good one,”’ 


‘* I am furprifed to find Theobald’s clear punétuation of this 





paflage rejected both by Mr, Malone and the laft editor. 
“* Was fafoion’d to much honour frem his cradle.’? 


‘* There is no violence (at leaft poetic precedent fully war- 
rants it) in faying a man was formed by nature for greatnefs ; 
that he was ennobled by nature at his birth ; but to fay that any 
one was born a fcholar, and a ripe fcholar, cannot be reconciled 
to any thing like truth or propriety of expreffion: befides, the 
paflage quoted from Holinfhed, which unquettionably was before 
our author when he wrote thefe lines, appears to be decifive on 


the fide of Theobald : 


«€ ‘This Cardinal was a man undoubtedly born to honour,”* 
Vol. 1. p. 409. 


ce 





Ce/ar doth not wrong but with juft caufe.’” 


*« J] with that Mr. Tyrwhitt, who undertook to defend this 
expreffion, as it is fuppofed originally to have ftood, had favoured - 
us with an example, in any other Englifh author, of ‘* wrong’s’’ 
being ufed with a meaning different from that of injury. Until 
this can be fhown, J fear the votaries of Shakfpeare’s mufe muft 
abide the farcafms of Jonfon, howfoever they difrelifh his ma. 
lignity, The 4 > cited by Mr. Malone from the Rape of 
Lucrece to fupport,Mr, Tyrwhitt, I feay, is infufficient, as the 
word ‘* wrong’’ there, feems to have been adopted merely for 
the fake of the jingle and alliteration; and, as to what Mr. 
Steevens produces from K. Henry IV. where Juftice Shallow 
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tells Davy, that his friend fhall have no wrong, I cannot dif- 
cover any other meaning in it than that the fellow, although 
‘¢ an errant knave,’”’ fhould not be treated with unjuft rigour. 
But, even if both thofe cafes were applicable, how would it 
mitigate or remove the feverity of Ben, to prove that the inac. 
curacy which he was expofing was not only really exiftent but 
common with our poet.’’ Vol. 11. p. 18. 


251. ‘* As I did fleep 
<¢ | dreamt my mafter and another fought, 
“© And that my mafter flew him.”’ 


‘© Mr. Steevens makes a long remark upon this, fuppofing that 
Balthazar is honeftly reporting, as a dream, what his terrified 
imagination only had unrealized ; this, indeed, might have heen 
the cafe with Paris’s page, who found himfelf almoft afraid to 
ftand alone: but Balthazar, with a fteady fpirit, refolves to 
watch his matter, and was not of a temper to be fo miftaken; 
his difingenuoufnefs on this oecafion is the natural and venial re- 
fylt of his refleéting on the danger he would be expofed to, if 
he acknowledged himfelf ap unattive fpectator of what had 
pafled. 





“© As I did fleep,’” &e. - 
‘© This pafflage is not in the firft quarto, The fervant of 


Romeo muft have been a fot indeed, fo foon, at fuch a crifis, and 
in fuch a place, to have fallen afleep; and more fo, having dreamt 
that his mafter had killed a man, that he did not go to the en. 
trance of the monument to be afcertained of the faét.—I cannot 
admit the paflage to be genuine, although I allow the comment 
to be judicious. Mr. Steevens chufes to affert, that this belief 
of Balthazar’s is a touch of nature.—lI cannot difcern in it any 
thing that is natural; nor do I fee what Rhefus, in Homer, or 
the applaufe of Dacier and Euftathius, has to do with the fubje& 
—~in the firft and third quartos, Paris defires the boy to ftay un. 
der a yew tree; in the latter, particularly, he is defired to lie 
** all along on the ground, under the yew trees.’’—If any one 
flept there it was the boy, and not Romeo’s man; yet the boy 
was placed there to watch the approach of any one, and fled at 
the encounter, to call the watch. B. Srrurr. 

“« Mr. Seymour’s interpretation of this paflage may derive 
ftrong fupport from a recent faét that occurred during the civil 
horrors that have afflicted Ireland.—A deep-laid plot of affaffina- 
tion was revealed by a fervant, in a feigned dream, while he was 
fuppofed to be fleeping. Caper Lorrt, 


363. “§ Never was a ftory of more woe.’’ 


_ © I fuppofe there are few who read this tragedy, or witnefs 
its reprefentation on the ftage, that do not lament the fatal cataf- 
traphe, and with the poet had not ultimately facrificed the lovers, 
whofe tendernefs, misfortunes, and fidelity deferved a gentler 
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doom ; for this purpofe, an expedient was at hand, in the Apo- 
thecary, who would readily have been pardoned for deceiving 
Romeo, with fome harmlefs drug, inflead of the poifon ; but, be- 
fides that this might be obje¢tionable, in too much refembling the 
Friar’s device, with Julict, it was impoffible, without violating 
probability and decorum, to difmifs the pair to happinefs, as the 
prince muft have condemned Romeo for not only difregarding 
the decree of banifhment, but adding to his former offence the 
death of Paris. ‘There is, further, in the moral, a three-fold 
motive for this conduét of the poct, who meant to exhibit, at 
once, the deftructive effects of feudal animofity, the chaftifement 
of filial difobedience, and, above all, I believe, the mifery too 
often produced by parental defpotifm. There is obfervable, in 
the dialogue of this drama, a ftriking diffimilarity, which yet I 
do not regard as the refult of corruption. Mr. Malone, in his 
eonjectural Chronologic Lift, places Romeo and Juliet pretty 
high, and I believe he is right; but I think, further, that the 
lay had been fketched out, and only the firft act written, long 
fore the time when it was brought upon the ftage. ‘The abor. 
tive introduétion of Rofaline, together with the rhymes, con. 
ecits, and clinches occurring in the early fcenes, perfuade me they 
were written before our poet had digefted his plan, or was pof- 
felled of that vigorous and mafterly flyle of compofition which 
he afterwards acquired, and which is abundantly difplayed in the 
fequel and progreis of the prefent tragedy.’ Vol. 11. p. 44%. 


With thefe fpecimens we take leave of Mr. Seymour; 
and conclude our account of four conneéted articles of 
Britifh Literature. 








Art. VIII. Odfervations on the Hypothefes which have been 
affumed to account for the Caufe of Gravitation from Mecha- 
nical Principles. By the Rev. S. Vince, A.M. F.R.S. 
Plumian Profefjor of Aftronomy and Experimental Philofophy. 
Svo. 26 pp. Is. Lunn. 1806. 


SOME very eminent philofophers upon the continent hay- 
ing attempted to explain the government of the world 
from caules merely mechanical, this author was requefled to 
confider the fubjett, and give his opinion : accordingly, he 
examined the various hypothefes which have been invented 
in order to folve the phenomena, that is, to account for gra- 
Vitation from tein operations only. Sir J. Newton pro- 


pee an hypothefis, and left it for further examination, not 
ving been fatisfied about it, for want of further experi. 
2 ments. 
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ments. An enquiry therefore into the truth of this hypothe. 
fis, conftitutes the principal part of the traét; and judging it 
to be a fubjeét fit for the Philofophical Tranfaétions, the 
author fent it to the Afronomer Royal for his confideration, 
who deemed it proper to be offered to the Royal Society, and 
accordingly prefented it. Upon which, as the author in- 
forms us, the prefident and one of the fecretaries requetled 
that it might be withdrawn, and prefented again in November, 
as it appeared to be a proper fubjeét for the Bakerian Leéture. 
It was accordingly withdrawn, and prefented again at the 
time appointed ; and upon examination judged proper to be the 
Bakerian Leéture. From fome circumitance, however, which 
it is not our bufinels to xs oy it was not printed in the 
Tranfadtions of the Society. In confequence, therefore, of 
the importance of the fubjeét, the author has thought it proper 
in this manner, to fubmit the refult of his enquiry tothe public. 

The Profeffor firft takes notice of the hypothefis of Kepler, 
who talks about an immaterial image of the fun which is pro. 
jefted from it, and aéting upon the planet, brings it towards 
the fun. He {peaks of the caufe as an immaterial aétive body ; 
as a divine mind; as the mind of aman. In faét, asthe pro- 
feffor juftly obferves, the unintelligibility of the hypothefis 
precludes all examination. He confiders the hypotheles of Des 
Cartes, 1. Bernouilli, Huygens, and Sir I. Newson, asthe only ones 
which deferve attention. The firft, Newton himfelf has 
refuted. Bernouilli’s hypothefis combines that of Des Cartes 
and Newton. This the author examines, and fhows by the 
fallacy of its principles, and the falfe conclufions’ which are 
deduced, that it cannot pofhbly be true. The hypothefis of 
Huygens is alfo fhown to be falfe, inafmuch as 


«* Upon this principle, the attra¢tion.towards the central body 
does not at all depend upon the quantity of matter in that bedy, 
as a body placed in the vortex may appeene the centre without 
any central body; a circumftance which is totally inconfiftent 
with the principles of gravitation. And we may alfo further 
obferve, that this argument is conclufive againft the doctrine of 
vortices, as delivered by Des Cartes; and it muft equally prevail 
againft the truth of any fyftem founded upon fuch a principle.’* 


The hypothefis of Sawfure is fhown to be falfe, upon this 
principle, that it makes gravitation to depend upon the furs 
taces of the bodies, and not upon their quantities of matter. 

Sir J. Newton accounts thus for gravitation. He fuppofes, 
that there is an elaftic fluid furrounding the fun, which in. 
creafes in denfity as it recedes from the fun, and that a bod 
put into this uid will be forced towards the fun, by the dif. 
ference 
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ference of the preffures on the oppofite fides. The author 
firft gives the grounds upon which Newton fuppofes that 
there may be fuch a fluid furrounding all bodies. In his 
fecond advertifement to the fecond edition of his optics, he 
fays, ‘* to fhow that I do not take gravity for an effential 
property of bodies, I have added one queftion concerning its 
caufe; chufing to propofe it by way of a queftion, becaufe 
I am not yet fatisfied with it for want of experiments.” In 
the 21{t Query in his Optics, he propofes to account for. 
gravitation in the manner which we have already ftated ; and 
he gives various reafons for on ay. that there may be an 
elaflic fluid furrounding al! bodies, as the caufe of gravita- 
tion. Queries 18, 19, 20. 


«¢ Making this fluid therefore the caufe of the reflection, re- 
fraétion, and inflection of light, it muft {as this author thinks) 
be denfer without the bodies than within; and that this increafe 
of denfity may be continued, rot only fo far as may be neceffary 
to turn light out of its courfe, but alfo through the heavens, and 
caufe the gravitation of the bodies. We are therefore to enquire, 
whether the /ew of gravitation can he deduced from this caufe ; 
for it is not fuflicient merely to thew that fuch a medium may 
exift as will drive a body towards the fun.’’ 


The author refts the principle of his determination upon 
this propofition ; that a force which varies in the inverfe du- 
plicate ratio of the diflance, cannot be compounded of feve- 
ral tore +s, each of which does not vary in that ratio. He 
firft fuppofes that the denfity of the fluid varies at the 
m'* power of the diflance from the fun ; and that the elaftic 
force of the particles vary as the 2 power of their diftance. 
Upon this ground he computes the effeét of o pene of 
the fluid upon the hemifphere next the fun, and upon the 
oppofite hemifphere, in a direétion joining the centres of the 
fun and planet; and fubtraéiing the tormer from the latter, he 
gets the whole moving force of the planet towards the fun ; 
and dividing that by the quantity of matter in the planet, he 

ets the accelerating force of the planet towards the fun. 

his force he makes to vary in the inverfe duplicate ratio of 
the diflance from the fun, by affuming the index = — Q, in 
which cafe the co-efficient becomes negative, which indi- 
cates that the planet muft always be driven from the fun by 
the preffure of this elaflic fluid. Extremely fmall terms 
were here omitted, which could make no fenfible alteration 
in the refult. 


‘€ But if they were confidered, as each term could give a force 
varying according to a different power of the diftance from thae 
which 
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which is retained, they could not, taken together, give a force 
which varies in the inverfe duplicate ratio of the diftance. Such 
a fluid therefore as is here propofed, can never impel a planet 
towards the fun by a force which varies in the inverfe duplicate 
ratio of the diftance from the fun.’’ 


Before the author extends his inquiries to the more gene- 
ral laws of variation of the denfity of the fluid, and repulfive 
force of the particles, he draws fome confequences which re- 
fult from the prefent fuppofition. If m be pofitive, the 
body is impelled from the rarer towards the denfer parts of the 
fluid. If 2m—mn =o, the body will remain at reft; and 
this happens when m = 0, or m= 2 ; that is, either when the 
denfity is uniform, or when the repulfive force varies as the 
fquares of the diftances of the particles. A body may there- 
fore remain at reft in a medium of unequal denfity. The 
limit of the law of force, by which a boi may be impelled 
towards the fun, is that of the inverfe diflance, or any direé 
ratio. 

The author next proceeds to confider the cafe of a more 
general law of variation of denfity of the fluid from the fun, 
and variation of the repulfive force of .the particles; and 
draws this conclufion, that 


‘¢ It is not poffible for any law of variation of the denfity of 
the fluid, combined with any law of variation of the repulfive force 
of the particles of the fluid, to fatisfv the law of gravita. 
tion. And in all cafes, the denfity of the planet enters into the 
law, which it ought not. Confidering the matter, therefore, in 
a mathematical point of view, we are juftified in rejecting this 
hypothefis as the caufe of gravitation. But it may be pro 
further to confider, whether fuch a fluid could exift under all the 
circumftances which were fuppofed to be neceffary for folving the 
phznomena,”’ 


Here it is very juftly obferved, that.an elaftic fluid mut 
crm itfelf without bounds, and the whole would immedi- 
ately be.diffipated ; for being itfelf the fuppofed caufe of 
gravity, it can have no tendency towards any bodies in the 

yftem. Upon this principle, alfo, each body muft have its 
refpeftive medium {furrounding it; but how can thefe me- 
dia run one into another, and not mix and form one medium, 
but continue to aft as diftin€&t media? But if we were to 
admit this as the caufe of gravitation, how are the particles 
of this elaftic medium kept at a diftance, and how do they 
2 upon each other to repel? Here the fame difficulty re- 
curs. And we muft here proceed again in the fame sei“ 
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48 Brackenbury's Difcourfes. 
fas it is Juily obferved) and fuppofe each particle of this laf 


medium to be furrounded by a like medium; and thus we 
muft go on till the particles come into contaét. This muf 
setiefarity be the confequence, if gravitation arife from me- 
chanical caufes. But under fuch circumftances, the refift. 
ance given to the motions of the planets would foon deftroy 
the fyftem. 

From a confideration of the reafons advanced in the traé& 
before us, we think the profeffor has very clearly proved, 
that not any of the hypothefes which have been propofed are 
fufficient to account for the phenomena. The. only 
one which is at all plaufible, is that of Sir 1. Newton; and 
this author has very fatisfa€torily fhown, both from conclu. 
fions derived from a mathematical invefligation, and froma 
confideration of the nature of the fluid, that the hypothefis is 
totally inadmiffible. We were always of opinion, that gra- 
vitation could not be accounted for from the operation of 
mechanical caufes ; and we join with the author in the fenti- 
ments, which he has exprefled in the concluding paragraph. 


*¢ The power and wifdom of the Deity are no where fo confpi. 
cuous as in his government of the heavenly bodies, We fee no. 
thing in the heavens which argues imperfection; but imperfection 
is always found in the operation of mechanical caufes. -Now it 
feems reafonable to admit a divine agency at that point, when all 


other means appear inadequate to produce the effect. And as | 


mechanical operations, in whatever point of view they have been 
confidered, do not appear fufficient to account for the prefervation 
of the fyftem (to fay nothing of its formation) we ought to con. 
clude, that the Deity, in his government, does not act by fuch 
inftruments, but that the whole is conduéted by his more imme. 
diate agency, without the intervention of material caufes,”’ 
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Art. IX. Fifty-three Difcourfes; containing a conneéied 
Sy/tem of dottrinal and practical Chriftianity, as profeffid and 
maintained by the Church of England; particularly adapted 
to the Uje of Families, and Country Congregations. By the 
Rev. Edward Brackenbury, A.B. Vicar of Skendleby, in the 


County of Lincoln; and formerly of Lincoln-Callege, Oxford. | 


3 Vols. Svo. 15s. Rivingtons. 1806. 


"THE Clergy of the diocefe of Lincoln (animated, no § 


doubt, as they juftly might be, by the example of their 
Diocefan) have lately exhibited feveral proofs, which have 
come 
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come before us, of zeal and diligence in {preading the doc. 
trines, and inculcating the duties of found religion. Mr. 
Brackenbury has laudably exerted himfelf in this good caufe; 
declaring, that lis efforts are intended for the general edifi- 
cation of his Chriftian brethren ; and (if any preference is 
due) to them more efpecially to whom they were at firft 
addreffed. 

In his preface, he has fo well explained the defign of his 
work, that we cannot give a more juft account of it, than 
by paca the greater part of this preface before our 
readers. 


« The following Difcourfes were drawn up by the author 
witha particular defign of imprinting upon the minds and hearts 
of his appropriate Congregation, a connected fyftem of dottrinal 
and pra¢tical Chriftianity. He had long been in the habit of 
preaching to them (as is the ufual mode) from detached texts of 
of Scripture, fometimes infifting upon the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gofpel, efpecially at particular feafons, and on high feitivals g 
at other times ‘* laying the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God*,’’ and not unfrequently inculs 
cating moral duties upon Chriftian principles. But this manner 
of preaching always appeared to him fomewhat deficient in its 
nature and execution before a ftated audience, thongh accompa. 
nied with the utmoft energy, and moft impreffive ferioufnefs. 
The great and leading doétrines of Chriftianity requiring deli- 
berate confideration, and minute difcuffion, it is almoft impoflible 
to give them a right underftanding of them, fo as to make them 
** wife unto falvation+,’’ without a particular detail of their na. 
ture and importance. The plan here adopted feems to afford 
fuflicient amplitude for that purpofe. To inculcate ** line x 
line, and precept upon precept {’’ in a defultory and unconnetted 
mode of initruction, during a continued feries of yeats, fcarcely 
feems to give the preacher that advantage in ‘* declaring che 
whole counfel of God§,’’ of which he might avail himfelf, by 
a judicious arrangement of his matter. And it may alfo be 
fairly prefumed, that the human underftanding is more likely to 


| imbibe a right conception of réligiaus truths, when its facaltiés 


of perception and memory are direéted by method, and ftrengeh. 
ened by arrangement. 

‘* Under this perfuafion, the author, upon refletion on the 
fruits of his miniftry, was defireus, if poflible, of rendering it 


more ufeful and edifying to his people, and therefore andertook 
the following plan. ! 
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«¢ Fearful of omitting any part effential to the execution of 
his defign, he deemed it neceffary to begin with the very firtt 
principles of religious knowledge, and thus, by degrees, unfold 
the great truths, as well of natural as revealed religion, —s 
that no rational accefs can be procured to the heart, but throug 
the conviction of the underftanding. When that is accomplifhed, 
fome hopes may then be entertained, that the heart will be in. 
terefted, and won over to the love of ‘* the truth as it is in 
Jefus *.”’ 

“€ Guided by thefe motives, and weighing the great impor- 
tance of the charge committed to his truft, he refolved upon 
he attempt (without claiming any pretenfions to originality, 
and acknowledging himfelf in many refpects indebted to the 
works of fome of our beft Divines) and is free to own it abounds 
not with the perfuafive words of man’s wifdom, or the grace and 
elegance of harmonious periods: he humbly hopes, however, it 
will be found to contain, in a regular and fyftematic order, the 
neceflary and fundamental do¢trines of the Gofpel, as profeffed by 
the Church of England. His fingle defign in making them 
public, is to promote, in fome degree, the glory of the eternal 
God, and the edification of his fellow-Chriftians.’’ Vol, 1. 
p- vii. 

An “ introdu€tory difcourfe” gives a fketch (which we 
muft epitomize) of the author’s plan. It is propofed to con- 
fider, 1. the exiftence, nature, and attributes of the Deity : 
2. the dottrine of the Trinity : 3. the difplay of divine power 
in the creation, particularly of man; his ftate of innocence, 
and fubfequent fall: 4. the divine Providence; the intro- 
duétion of original, and the permiflion of aétual fin, with 
its guilt and punifhment ; the old Covenant with Abraham ; 
and the new and better Covenant; including the myfteries 
of divine Grace :—here are prefented to our view, the 
perfon of the great Mediator; the import of his titles; the 
teftimony of prophecy concerning him; the nature of his 
mediatorial offices; and of the univerfal redemption pur- 
chafed by hun; his incarnation, fufferings, death, burial, 
and defcent into Hades; his refurre€tion, afcenfion, and 
feffion at the right hand of God. 6. The fecond advent, 
to judge the world; and in the mean time, the influence of. 
the Holy Spirit; the mature and conftitution of the holy 
Catholic Church, and the communion of Saints; the for- 
givenefs of fin, the refurreétion of the body, and the life 


everlaiting. 
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From thefe general truths, it is propofed to pafs on to 
fome of the more peculiar [particular] doétrines of the Gof. 
el; vocation, adoption, regeneration, juftification by faith, 
fen tiGcarion, chriftian liberty, final perfeverance, and-a 
comfortable experience of divine affiftance. 
Next follow Prayer, the two Sacraments, and the Ten Com- 
mandments ; then the nature of our fpiritual warfare, and of 
the temptations by which we are affaulted. 


‘© From the confideration of the foregoing fubjects, carefully 
difcuffed and enlarged upon, agreeably to the tenor of God’s 
holy Word, and in conformity with the do¢trines of the Efta- 
blifhed Church ; he humbly hopes to be able to fubmit to the 
ferious attention of his fellow-Chriftians, by means of the labours 
and affiftance of many of our beft Divines, fuch a body or fyftem 
of religious inftru¢tion, as may communicate that knowledge 
which will ‘* make them wife unto falvation.’’ Vol. 1. p, 13. 


A fingle extraét will fhow; that the author is one of 
thofe Divines, not who exclufively ftyle themfelves, but who 
really are evangelical preachers. 


‘* Who then can fufficiently admire the greatnefs of that love, 
and adore the exceeding riches of that mercy, which hath fo 
amply provided for the redemption of the whole human race! 
Had it operated only to a particular and partial redemption, the 
benignity of the divine Mercy could not have been fo fully mag. 
nified, nor would the procefs of redeeming love have been com. 
menfurate to the defigns of his all-wife Providence. But it is 
the peculiar and bleffed charter of the Gofpel, to offer eternal life 
and happinefs to all men through the obedience of faith, that 
every one who turneth from his evil ways unto God with full 
purpofe of heart, and pra¢tifes holinefs in his fear, may have good 
hope of falvation; and he that hath this well-grounded ho 
in him, hath ample encouragement to walk in newnefs of life. 
Being thus reftored to a capacity of falvation, if any perith, 
they perifh through their own default, and nothing can attach 
either on the mercy of God on one fide, or his juftice on the - 
other. Nought therefore remains in this cafe, but that a God of 
infinite love and mercy muft reproach them for their ingratitede, 
and condemn them for their impenitence and unbelief, 

“* If, on the contrary, the greater part of mankind were not 
redeemed by Chrift in the fenfe here fpoken of, his advent in the 
fefh might be confidered, perhaps, rather as an evil, .than a blef- 
fing. For heavier punithment againft impenitent fipners is de- 
hounced under the Gofpel than under the law. Oh this pre. 
fumption, therefore, it had been better for them that He had not 
come into the world. But confidered abftraétedly, Chrift’s com. 
ing in the fleth is ever to be efteemed a juft ground of joy to all 
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men, and the immediate caufe of perdition to none, True, how- 
ever, it is, that many, through their own delinquency, abufe the 
grace of the Gofpel to their greater condemnation, by their neglect 
of fo great falvation. ‘The primary end of his manifeftation in 
the fieth was, doubtlefs, not to deftroy, but to fave the fallen 
race of man. — But if the greater part of mankind are abfolutely 
excluded, by a pre-ordained decree of the Almighty, from any 
faving benefit in the fufferings and death of Chrift, every effort 
to avoid evil, and every inclination to do good, are to no pur- 
pofe ; Faith is no more than a chimerical delufion, and Hope, 
which was heretofore wont to be the anchor of the foul, is 
uncertain and unficady. Lhe truits of the fpirit are no longer 
the teft of obedience, when they ceafe to afford any well-grounded 
expectation of the recompence of reward. If this be fo, and we 
are to look upon the Cofpel of our Lord Jefus Chrift only as a 
partial tender of falvation, it ferves rather to deftroy than te 
fi sport the Apoflolical injunction, of being able ‘* to give an 
alt er to cvery man that afketh us a reafon of the hope that is 
in us*,’’- All enconragement to piety and virtue ceafes, if after 
a life fan¢tified by the fpirit of God, and fpent in faithful obe- 
dience, no well-grounded hope of falvation can be cherifhed, 
through a falfe and dangerous perfuafion that we are not in the 
number of the cleét. 

‘© Upon this ground then the doétrine of a particulcr redemp- 
tion tends, in its own nature, to difcOurage true religion. For 
if only a very fmall part of mankind be redeemed by Chrift, 
who, notwithftanding his pretenfions, can be affured, on firm 
grounds, that he is of that number? And if he cannot be fo 
fortunate as to work yp his mind to this happy perfuafion, will 
he not be apt to conclude in defpair that he cannot be faved, and 
therefore give up the reins to the gratification of his lufts, and 
the propenfities of his evil nature? But before the mifguided 
religionift proceeds thus far, let him paufe a moment, and weigh 
the confequences of fuch unfounded temerity. Let him confider 
wpon what a precipice he grounds his deareft hopes and beit inte. 
refts, and not abandon the dignity of his nature, and the immor- 
tality of his fout, to preconceived, erroneous opinions. Let him 
open the facred volume of God’s word, and confole his dejeéted 
fpirit with that divine truth, that ** when the wicked man turn- 
eth away from his wickednefs that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he thall fave his foul alivet+,” he 
fhall put it into a sg of being faved through the redemption 
that 1s in Chrift Jefus. And if the teftimony of the Gofpel it. 
felf can carry ftronger conviction to his heart, let him call to 
mind the pofitive declaration of St. Peter; ‘* of a truth I per- 


ceive that God is no refpetter of perfons, but in every nation he 
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that feareth Him, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted with 
Him *.’’ And our Lord himfelf hath affirmed, that ** whofoeyer 
believeth in Him, fhould not perifh, but have everlafting life +.’” 
Jt is evident then, upon a comparifon of thefe two paflages, that 
beliewing and working righteoufnue/s are terms of like fignification, 
and entitle the perfon poffeffed of thefe qualities to the fame hope 
of reward through the merits of the Redeemer. To imagine 
that Chrift hath purchafed unconditional tedemption for us with. 
out reference to our moral life and converfation, would be to éva. 
cuate the whole tenor of the Gofpel, which, on our part, inva. 
riably prefcribes repentance, faith, and obedience. The only. 
misfortune is, we do not comply with the terms of it. It is not 
any want of love in God towards us, nor any deficiency in the 
merits of Chrift, but our own wilful pertinacity in fia, that 
brings deftruction upon us. Many, our Lord himfelf declares, 
*¢ will not come to Him, that they might have lifet.’’ The 
condemnation is not that Chrift hath not paid a ranfom for all, 
or that God in mercy did not intend to accomplifh the redemp- 
tion of all men; but ‘* this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men love darknefs rather than light, 
becaufe their deeds are evil§.’’ 

‘© Be it remembered then, that the doé¢trine of univerfal re. 
demption, as thus interpreted, is no private opinion, but the 
avowed dottrine of our Church. In the form of general confef- 
fion, we are directed to pray that God would “ reftore them that 
are penitent, according to his promifes declared unto mankind in 
Chrift Jefu our Lord.’’ And in the general thankfgiving, we 
are to praife God for all his bléffings; ** bur above all, for his 
ineftimable love in the redemption of the awor/d by oar Lord Je. 
fus Chrift.’’ In the beginning of the Litany likewife, God the 
Son is acknowledged to be the Redeemer of the World. And 
in the prayer of Confecration at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, Chrift is faid to have ‘* made on the crofs, (by his 
one oblation of Himfelf once offered,) a full, perfeét, and fuffi- 
cient facrifice, oblation and fatisfaXion, for the fins of the whole 
World.” And, (not to multiply unnecefiary. proofs) in the Cas 
teehifm we are taught to “ believe in God the Son, who hath 
redeemed us, and a// mankind.”’ 

_ ** Tf then there be falvation in Chrift, and if “ He tafted death 
for every man|f,’’ let us not prefume to circumfcribe his precious 
merits, and limit his grace toa chofen few. Rather let us thank- 
fully adote His divine goodnefs, that ‘* the manifeftation of the 
ipirit is given to every man to profit withal™.’’ If Chrift be 
the propitiation for the fins of the whole world, and the Saviour 
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of all, but efpecially of them that believe; how can it be faid 
that He died but fora few? If ‘* His grace, which bringeth 
falvation, appeared to all men*,’’ and ‘ enlighten every man 
that cometh into the worldt,’’ it follows, that He willeth all 
men to be faved.’’ Vol. 1. p. 202. 


The Divines to whom the author is chiefly indebted, are 
Horne, Leflie, Doddridge, Sherlock, Hooker, Secker, Kenn, 
Hopkins, Ogden, and Pott. Mr. B. is * tree to own,” 
[ freely palin. that his work ‘* abounds not with the per/ua- 

five words of man’s wifdom.’’ Here (we think) he is prin- 
cipally deficient. For why fhould not found Chriftian elo- 
quence accompany doétrine of the fame defcription? St. 
Peter, after fetting forth the miracles, the death, the refur- 
reétion, and the afcenfion of his Mafter, (Aéts 11. 22, &c.) 
‘* with many other words did teftify and exhort.”” Doubt- 
lefs it is the firft bufinefs of a Chriftian minifter to inftru& 
and convince; and here Mr. B. has done well; but is 
exhortation, is earnest perfuafion to live as we are convinced 
we, ought to live, of no importance? Surely this is not 
difcouraged by Scripture. We are far from recommending 
that rhetoric which many preachers in thefe times dilplay ; 
whofe objeét feems to be admiration, or profit to themfelves, 
rather than edification to their hearers. But fhould this dif- 
courage.a faithful minifter of the Gofpel from impreffing 
moft earneftly upon his hearers the neceffity of framing their 
hearts and lives according to the doétrine in which they 
have been infiruéted? Let our congregations, and fami- 
lies, be well taught in the Chriftian faith ; which will com- 
— (for they are infeparable) Chriftian duty: and then 
et them be exhorted and perfuaded to live according to that 
faith, to fulfil that duty with all the found energy which 
topics fo exalted can fupply. 





Art. X. The Annual Regifter; or a View of the Hiftory, 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1793. 1017 pp. 
S8vo. 15s. Rivingtons. 1806. 


Art. XI. The Same for the Year 1801. Being the firft 
Volume of the New Series. 8vo. 1033 pp. lés. Riving- 
tons. I&8&0O6. 


ASTER a very confiderable lapfe of time, we feel much 
pleafure in renewing our acquaintance with this work, 
the importance of which we have never over-rated in rank- 
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ing it among thofe valuable publications, which, while they 
initru€t the readers of the prefent age, will guide the fenti- 
ments and facilitate the labours of future politicians and 
hiftorians. We have an additional fatisfa¢tion in announc- 
ing the prefent volumes, as there feems now a more certain 
rofpeét of their being continued with regularity, and {peedi- 
ly brought up to the ftated periods, at which it has been 
ufual to expeét the appearance of a new volume. 

Werhave now betore us the volume for 1793, and that 
for 1801; the latter intended as the firft of a New Series; 
a volume of which, together with a volume of the Old 
Series, it is the intention of the proprietors to publifh at 
moderate intervals, until the whole fhall be completed tothe 
pafling year. 

For the late appearance of the volume for 1793, we find 
little difficulty in accepting the apologies offered. The crude 
attempts to rival this publication, the many errors and mif- 
reprelentations thofe works contain, and the pernicious prin- 
ciples grounded upon them, fufficiently prove, that the com- 
pilers of them took for their fource of information, the fleet- 
ing reports and ftatements of France, while in a ftate of 
anarchy; without thinking it neceffary to wait for other evi- 
dence, or to compare the iffue of events with the caufes, 
real or pretended. We are convinced alfo that, upon a 
comparifon of the prefent volumes with the works to which 
we allude, the readers of the Original Annual Regifter will 
rejoice that the delay, of which they had fome apparent 
caufe to complain, has been fo amply compenfated by a 
well-digefted and authentic narrative ; ftrengthened by the 
beft authorities, and compiled at the fame time with fo 
much impartiality, that, while it profefles to contain only the 
annals ot a particular period, it may be perufed with the 
confidence due to legitimate hiftory. 

The French hiftory in the laft volume we reviewed (Brit. 
Crit. vol. xiii. p. 236) was brought down from the expul- 
fion of Neckar and his colleagues, to the a¢tual fubverfion 
of the monarchy in the year 1792. In the prefent volume, 
for 1793, we have the remaining ftruggles of the Girondifts 
with the Jacobins, to their defeat. T hefe contefts are de- 
tailed. with more minutenefs than at firft view feems necef- 
fary ; but for a reafon which is thus afligned by the editors, 
namely, that ‘* the exifting governor of France’’ (then the 
Firlt Conful) ‘* has given a new intereft to this period. He 
has in a manner immediately conneéted himfelf and his caufe 
with the fhort-lived rulers of that day. In revifing the de- 
Cwecs againit emigration, the line of fuppofed inne 
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and innocence has been drawn at the precife epoch of the 
fall of Briffot and his faétion. Up to that moment it is 
confidered that there was a legitimate and proteéting govern- 
ment in the country; from that time all is regarded as a 
frightful chafm, till the afferted reftoration of focial order 
and domeftic fecurity under the confulate. He feems alfo 
to have adopted the principle of their foreign policy, as will 
be feen ftated in the beginning of our VIth chapter; with 
this fingle exception, that as he has fubftituted an imperial 
defpoti{m for the name of republican liberty and equality ; 
inftead of confederate democracies, he has furrounded 
France with dependent monarchies of his own creation.” 

But the part of this volume which appears to us the moft 
elaborate and judicious, relates to the faét of aggreffion in 
the war of 1792-3, declared againft this country by France. 
This is a queflion which has loft none of its importance 
through the lapfe of time. Although there feems et this 
day a difpofition to forget the paft in the prefent, and 
political perfonages of eminence have agreed in a_ bond 
of oblivion for their mutual advantage, this queftion mutt 
fill be allowed to deferve the profound attention here be- 
ftowed upon it; while there remains a fingle publication in 
currency, or a political man living, who would impute to 
the illuftrious ftatefman, now no more, and to his colleagues, 
what they are pleafed to term the fufferings of this country 
by the war, and the fuccefs of the French armies. It 1s 
notorious, that this was the clamour of men in oppofition for 
the laft fifteen years ; and however willing fome of them 
may be to forget it, we know not how they can eradicate 
the imprefflion from the memory and feelings of their fol- 
lowers. But this, we truft, may be accomplifhed by the 
narrative before us, which, we agree with the editors, docs 
moft fatisfa€torily vindicate the juftice of the Britifh nation. 
Thofe, if there be any, who {till would talk of neutrality 
and forbearance, have only to contemplate the infulted and 
degraded ftate of the nations who tried that experiment, 
a perfifted in it, until the enemy had leifure to convince 
them, that neutrality and forbearance ferved only to make 
them an eafier, and tn a few cafes, a richer prey. 

The firft chapter of the hiftorical part of this volume 
contains the events, from the manifelto of Condorcet, to 
the diffolution of the Affembly, Sept. 21, 1792; * the firft 
and Jaft legiflature convoked under a conttitution which had 
been the pride of the new philofophy, and the expe¢tation 
of Europe.” In Chapters H. and III. the hiftory of the 
war is refumed, from the appointment of Dumourier to be 
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commander in chief, to the approach of the French army to 
Geneva. ‘In thefe details, with much perfpicuity of ftyle, 
we find great attention paid to accuracy of dates, and a clear 
reprefentation of the relative views and pofitions of the hof- 
tile armies. In Chapter IV. we return again to the internal 
flate of France, from the firft fitting of the Convention, 
Perbaps we cannot give a better {pecimen of the manner in 
which this work is executed, than by extra€ting the follow. 
ing charaéter of this Convention. 


‘‘ From the triumphant progrefs of the French armies, the 
attention muft now be direted, for a while, toward the views 
and proceedings of thofe men who, by fuccefsful bloodfhed and 
treafon, had overturned the throne, and gained entire pofleffion of 
the government in France. The progrefs of the legiflative affem- 
bly, that compound of weaknefs and of criminality, has already 
been traced. That body was now to be worthily fucceeded by 
another, which purfuing, without fear or remorfe, the iniquitous. 
conduct of its predeceflor, and leaving untried no-mode of guilt 
that imagination could fuggeft, or impiety exceute, foon outran 
all of flagitious enormity that had ever been recorded in the 
annals of the civilized world. 

‘* The compofition of this new affembly was, in reality, fuch 
as to authorize the worft fears which could be entertained of the 
event, by the friends of liberty and juftice. Here was to be 
found none of that calm reflection, forefeeing wifdom, and in. 
flexible impartiality, by which the law-giver fhould ever be 
diftinguifhed. Many members, void of talents and vigour, were 
only fitted to become the paflive inftruments of refolute vice ; 
fome were old men, untaught by experience, or experienced only 
in difgraceful arts; while others were young and rafh adven. 
turers, without knowledge, or poffefling only that half know. 
ledge which is more dangerous even than total ignorance. Cha. 
racters of weight, from their connetion and property, feemed to 
have been purpofely excluded, that room might be made for a fet 
of bold and needy intriguers, Open to corruption, and willing to 
facrifice, to their own advantage, the interefts and welfare of the 
itate. ‘The elections too had, in many inftances, been conduéted 
under the influence of the Jacobins, who, by terrifying the in- 
dolent and timid part of the community, had fucceeded in return. 
ing their own partizans. To the moft violent part of the old 

legiflature, therefore, was now added a number of perfons Of ftill 
greater violence, whofe only title to the feats they held, was 
their readinefs to embark, without hefitation, in projeéts of the 
moft defperate kind. Such, and fo qualified, were the men, into 
whofe impure hands was now committed the fole and unlimited 
authority over a rich, numerous, and powerful people. 

** In the very bofom of the Convention the feeds of animofity 
and perpetual warfare were profufely fown, The contef between 
the 
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the Jacobins and Girondifts, which had commenced on the down, 
fal of the throne, was now to be carried on with greater fury, and 
more inveterate hatred than ever. The former were numerically 
weaker than their antugonifts; but this deficiency of numbers was 
more than counterbalanced by various advantages. More vigi- 
fant and more daring than thofe by whom they were oppofed, 
they let flip no opportunity of which they could pfofit. On 
their fide too was all the merit, fach as it was, of confiftency in 
principle. They never, for a moment, had abandoned the cane 
of robbery, profeription, and maflacre. Sitting in the midft of 
Paris, they were feconded by all the licentious and defperate part 
of its population, a very large part, which found, in the contiz 
nuance of anarchy, at once the enjoyment of power, ‘and the 
means of fubfiftence. The Girondifts, on the contrary, having 
attained the object of their ambition, were anxious to fecure the 
fpoil. ‘Vhey now confidered tumults and confpiracies as danger- 
ous weapons, which could be emploved only againft. themfelves, 
Fhefe men who, in purfuing their nefarious defigns, had reforted 
to the vileft means, and, by teaching a contempt of eftablifhed 
laws, had loofened the holdings of fociety, now changed their 
toue,and became the preachers: “of tranquillity and fubordination. 
hey now difcovered that there could be no happinefs in an 
eternal re petition of violent convulfions ; that a revolution was 
a ftate of fever not beneficial to the public health ; that a conti: 
nued exercife of the facred right of infurreétion could only pro- 
duce pillage and maffacre ; and that a religious refpeét ought to 
be fhewn to the laws, to the magiftrates, to property, and to 
tndividual fafety *. By fuch dottrines thefe ufurpers ‘hoped to 
fecure to themfelves that. obedience which they had taught the 
multitude to refufe to a legitimate and beneficent fovereign. 
ke will, however, be feen that their endeavours ferved to no other 

fe than that of haftening theirown ruin. ‘Their fate affords 
a ftriking and awful initance of the retributory juftice of Heaven, 
which condemned them to be viétims of the fame arts by which 
they had firit undermined, and finally deftroyed, the monarch and 
the government of their country.” P. 77. 


The proceedings of this Convention, related in this and 
in Chaprer V. conclude with the trial and murder of the 
king, which lait atrocity is detailed in a manner highly 
afle¢ting, and with more of thofe hule circumiftances which 
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* « Thefe are the words of Briffot himfelf. See his pamph- 
fets entitled ‘* J. P. Briffot a fes Commettans,’’ & “ J. P. 
Briflot, a tous Ies Republicains de France, fur le Societé des 
Jacobius de Paris.” . ¢ fame language was alfo held by othef 
members of his party.’’ 
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touch the heart, than we remember to have feen brought to- 
gether in any former account. The charafter of the unfor- 
tunate Louis is thus fummed up, with equal elegance and 
jullice. | 

“© Thus fell Lewis the XVIth, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, and nineteenth of his reign; and with him fell the monar- 
chy of France, which, under three dynafties, had exifted nearly 
fifteen centuries. So ftrong, at the time of his acceffion, was the 

neral fentiment in his favour, that he was greeted with the 
title of Lewis the Defired. Nor, though afterwards: branded 
with every term of obloquy, did he ever merit the hatred of his 
fubjeéts. In fome meafure he refembled our Charles the Firft, 
to whofe hiftory he paid great attention. A comparifon, how- 
ever, of their conduét, when involved in difficulties, is highly 
favourable to the Englifh fovereign. Charles maintained, with 
vigour and by arms, a conteft of fome years duration; and, when 
at length overcome, ftill preferving his native dignity, uniformly 
refufed to acknowledge the authority of that ufurped jurifdiétion 
by which he was arraigned. He loft his crown and life, but he 
preferved inviolate the reputation of active courage and uncon. 
querable fpirit. Lewis may, perhaps with more propriety, be 
compared to the fixth Henry. With greater abilities than Henry, 
he had, in fome parts of his charaéter and fituation, a {trong 
fimilarity to that monarch. Both-were pious; both, difident 
of themfelves, and therefore eafily fwayed by others,’ efpoufed 
meee of elevated minds; both were driven from their thrones 

y rebellion, and both perifhed by an untimely death. 

‘© The underftanding of Lewis was much above mediocrity ; 
he had acquired a vaft fund of knowledge by reading ;‘ his me. 
mory was remarkably tenacious; and his judgment, in arrang- 
ing, combining, and applying, what his memory had retained, 
was often difplayed in a manner that was highly creditable’ to 
him. On the relative ftate and interefts of France and the Puro 
pean powers, his information was by no means inconfiderable. 
Hiftory and geography were two of his favourite ftudies, To 
the former he paid much attention; and, fuch was his proficiéne 
in the latter, that the detailed inftru&tions to the ill-fated navi: 
gator, Peroufe, were drawn up by his hand: he was indeed fupé 
pofed to be the beft geographer in his kingdom. With fome of 
the mechanical arts he was alfo well acquainted, and even occa- 
fionally practifed them. : 

** In his moral conduét he was unimpeachable. Juft, bene< 
ficent, a good hufband, a good father, and a lover of his people, 
he would, had he lived in an age lefs turbulent, when the’ higher 
talents are not required in'a ruler, have done honour to a throne. 
But he did not fatisfy himfelf wich mere morality, which, when 
unfupported by religion, is little to be depended upon. His 
piety too was exemplary, ‘The faith in which he and his ancef- 
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tors had been educated, he followed, with ora! and warm 
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but without any mixture of ill-direted and uncharitable zeq 
On the mercy and goodnefs of the Deity he relied with an 
feigned confidence. That reliance afforded him confolation ; 
the latter ftormy period of his reign, and fortitude in the hour, 
death. It enabled him to triumph over flander, captivity, anj 
the grave. 

‘* But, numerous as his virtues certainly were, there was ¢ 
mafter fault which run through and vitiated the whole of hi 
condu&. He'wanted that firmnefs and decifion, without whid 
the greateft virtues are fometimes worfe than ufelefs. A monard 
fhould know as well how to make himiclf feared as loved. h 
vulgar minds mere affection foon degenerates inte fomething bor. 
dering upon contempt. His orders can never be difobeyed af 
flighted without prejudice to himfeif. Lewis yielded at thot 
very moments when he fhould moft rigoroufly have enforced obe.gmm O! | 
dience ; when he fhould fully have afferted his authority, of age 
abandoned life and authority together. Paflive courage he pol mg alr 
fefled ; but not active. tio’ 

‘© Yet even this had its rife in a fault, fer it was a fault of fe an 
amiable a nature, that it can hardly be cenfured without pain IR co 
It arofe from the extreme horror, which he always felt, of fhed 3 ral 
ding human blood. Looking, however, to the fituation in which 
they are placed, and the high purpofes for which they hold 
that fituation, fovereigns ought to confult, not their feelings bu Hi ¢}, 
their duties. Blind and indifcriminate mercy is, in its effeéts 
the worft of cruelties. Humanity itfelf imperioufly command Ii ,), 
the punifhment of thofe who. wantonly and wickedly violate the 
laws on which focial order is founded ; and, by giving a look 
to the moft violent paffions of man, reduce him to a ftate of work 
than favage nature, fince it has all the bad qualities of favage 
exiftence, without any of its virtues. The monarch is the guat- (me 
dian of the ftate, and the fafety of the ftate is put to the hazard, am ‘ 
when traitors are allowed to confpire with impunity. Ner will 1 
the king who tolerates treafon long remain a king. 

‘“* The unfortunate Lewis fell a victim to his ignorance of Bm ‘ 
this trath. In his fall he drew down the greateft evils not only 
upon his own country, but alfo upon a confiderable part of Eu. , 
rope. That clemency, which he fo injudicioufly thewed to re. | 
bellious fubjects, coft the lives of the braveft, the wifeft, and 
nobleft characters of the time in which they lived; covered France 
with fcaffolds and blood; fhook, to their foundations, fome of 
the oldeft eftablifhed governments ; and involved others in total 
deftruction. His fate will operate as a leffon to all fovereigns, 
to extinguifh, with a decided hand, the firft embers of fedition; 
and happy will it be for mankind, if the caution thus infpired 
does not, fooner or later, degenerate into a gloomy and fufpicious 
tyranny, which, under pretence of refifting innovation, may dif- 
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ourage all reform, and ftrike the fafeft and moft deadly blows at 
he very exiftence of freedom itfelf. Hiftory, while it ranks 
ewis with thofe who were worthy of being enrolled among 
xints and martyrs, muft lament that he lived in an age, and 
mong a people, when all the vigorous talents of a Henry the 
fourth would not have been more than fufficient to preferve un. 
impaired the dignity of the fovereign, and, by that dignity, the, 
peace and welfare of his fubjects,’’  P. 127. 


Chapters VI. and VII. on the conduét of the French to 
the neighbouring ftates, are highly interefting. The reader 
will perceive that, whether under a Convention, a Direétor, 
a Conful, or a ruler by any other name, the French have 
been equally bent on Cieten of gigantic aggrandizement, 
and have entertained an equal contempt for the law of na- 
tions, and the independence of free ftates. _It is in the latter 
of thefe chapters, that theeditors enter upon the queftion of 
'» oem agcreffion between France and England, to which we have 
poli already alluded. ‘This we earneftly recommend to the atten- 

tion of our readers. It is executed with logical precifion, 

of Oe and every pofition and ftep in the argumentative Pore is 
ain, He confirmed by documents which have been admitted by gene- 
hed. BE ral confent. 
hich Pafling over the chapters which contain the further pro- 
hOM TS orefs of the war with Auftria and Pruffia, we' may notice 
but BS that in Chapter X. the editors enter on the proceedings of 
the Britifh government and parliament, in confequence of 
106 BE che French king’s murder, the appearance of an approaching 
war, and particularly the proceedings of the feditious focie- 
ties. This part will even now be found highly interefting. 
age Although events abroad, and the general mi Hse ex- 
 @ preffed at home againift thofe focieties have occafioned them 
ey be publicly difcontinued, there 1s yet reafon to think 
vil] Hy that the {pirit which prompted them is not quite extin&. 
It is neceflary, too, to be reminded, that the prefent fecure 

of Mm 2nd happy flate of this country was certainly owing to mea- 
ily lures of precaution, which the fa€tious and difaffetted chofe 
Ue to reprefent as hoftile to the freedom of the prefs and to the 








e- He general liberties of the nation. 

nd _ The remainder of this volume is employed in a continua- 
ee tion of the civil hiftory of France, in which we have, among 
of other details, a very interefling account of the trial and mur- 
al der of the queen: and the military events, particularly of 
5 the army under the Duke of York, until the clofe of a came 
‘ paign highly honourable to the allied army. 

The Chronicle, and its Appendix, with the other depart. 
. ments gf State Papers, Characters, &c. are feleéted with 
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much judgment. The State Papers are not only more m. 
merous than in any publication of the kind, but particular 
attention appears to have been paid to the tranflation of them, 
which is frequently executed in our new{papers in a very 
flovenly manner. 

The other volume now before us, for 1801, is profeffedly 
the fir!t of a New Series. The reafons for adopting this plan 
are fo ably ftated by the editors in their preface, that it appears 
an att of common juftice to extraét them at length, and 
afford them the publicity which they deferve. 


*¢ The volume of the Annual Regifter now offered to the pub. 
lic being at once the continuation of a long eftablifhed work, and 
the beginning of a new divifion or feries, it is neceflary to make a 
few obfervations on the circumftances which have influenced the 
editors thus to change the eftablifhed fyftem. 

« In the year 1759 the publication of the Annual Regifter 
commenced, ‘The plan was fo well formed, and fo judicioufly 
arranged, that, after the fecond volume, no alteration in the dif- 
tribution of the matter was found neceflary, and the work conti. 
nued till che death of Mr. Dodiley with undiminifhed reputation 
and fuccefs. In that period, however, many events occurred 
which increafed the bulk of the volumes, and augmented the la. 
bour ot preparing them: fince that time the fame caufes have 
operated with ftill greater force. The war which was carried 
on when the firft volume of the Annual Regifter was produced, 
was defcribed as ‘ peculiarly formed to intereft curiofity, from the 
importance of the events, the dignity of the perfons concerned, 
the wreatnefs of the actions performed, and the amazing revolu- 
tions of fortune.’ Such a character might then be given of the 
feven years war; but thofe which have fince demanded the care 
of the editors, have, from the complication of interefts, variety of 
motives, and extent of operations, fo far exceeded that conteft, 
that the labour of detailing faéts, and inveftigating caufes, is 
largely increafed ; and delay and caution are rendered effentially 
neceflary, from the great mafs of difcordant ftatements, and con- 
tradictory arguments, which are produced by every event, and 
which render it fo difficult to difcriminate and difclofe the real 
truth. In 1759, and for many enfuing years, the debates in 
Parliament formed no portion of the hiftory contained in the 
Annual Regifter. The proceedings in each Houfe were not then, 
as they have fince been, detailed tn daily, and compiled in perio- 
dical, publications ; they were tardily and obfcurely given, or 
more frequently utterly withheld, and the public curiofity was - 
not dire¢ted toward the tranfactions in Parliament, fince no fatis- 
factory infermation could rationally, be expected. How much 
fpace 1s now occupied by the account of parliamentary proceedings, 
a flight infpection of the volumes publathed in fubfequent i 
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will fafficiently thew, bat it will not be equally eafy for the 
reader to eftimate the pains and time which are confumed in re- 
ducing thefe difcuffions into order, in ftating the ar uments on 
each fide with impartiality, and giving the fenfe and {pirit of the 
moft important debates, without entering into a tedious minutenefs 
ef detail, or perhaps into a difgufting feries of repetitions. 

“‘ The increafing labour of preparing the Annual Regifter had, 
before the deceafe of Mr. Dodfley, occafioned a confiderable ar- 
rear in the publication, and fince that time, the efforts which the 
editors have been able to make have not been fufficient, til the 
orefent period, to furmount fome obftacles which have fo long pre- 
vented the continuation, Thofe impediments are now removed, 
and the editors can with confidence promife, that the Annual Re- 
gifter, publifhed by Meffrs. Rivingtons, fhall foor appear, .as 
early as is confiftent with accuracy and fidelity, and that nothing 
which care and labour, united with upright intentions, can effect, 
fhall-be wanting, on their parts, to gain for the future volumes 
the fame public patronage which diitinguifhed this work in its 
earlier years. 

‘* A defire to regain a proper pofition with refpect to time of 
publication, has been one of the motives for commencing a new 
Series, but many other caufes have concurred to influence that 
determination. , The meafure is juftified by precedent in the cafe 
of other literary journals and memoirs, and appears to have im it- 
felf fome peculiar advantages. ‘There is always a time when 
periods are expected to terminate, and when undertakings, which 
are the fame in fubttance, are to be renewed or feparated by fome 
imaginary boundary. In many minds the curiofity which is 
actively on the wing with refpect to recent events, is perfeétly 
quiefcent with refpect to thofe which are more remote ; and many 
perfons would gladly commence a work from a defined and not 
far diftant period, who would fhrink from the perufal and the pur- 
chafe of volumes accumulated for almoft half a century. But to 
thofe with whom thefe reafons have lefs weight, it may be proper 
to announce, that no innovation is te be made in the long fettled 
plan of the work, and that in the execution of the fevera] depart- 
ments of which it confifts, the connexion between the paft and the 
future will remain unbroken.  - A 

‘© The period chofen for the commencement of this New Series 
is eminently favourable. To the Britifh reader every thing it 
prefents is new. The firft year of a century ; the moment when 
the Britifh dominions received a new conftitutional form, and a 
new denomination ; the term when a miniftry, which, for feven. 
teen years, had guided the deftinies of the country, was fuddenl 
to be diffolved ; and the year when a war, fingularly ovedthal 
and never more fo than in its laft ftruggles, was to fubfide into 
peace: all thefe circumftances conftitute in every fenfe a new era, 
and render it peculiarly fitting to the denomination of a New 
Series in a periodical publication, 
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‘¢ The prefent volume being the firft of the New Series, the edi. 
tors have endeavoured fo to arrange the narrative, as to render 
every fubject as entire as poffible. Thus, although the treaty of 
Luneville belongs chronologically to the year 1801, yet, as the 
tranfactions which led to it, took place in the preceding year, and 
moft of them muft be defcribed in detailing the hiltory of that pe. 
riod ; it was confidered better to leave the refult to be related in 
connexion with its caufes, than merely to notice it as an occur. 
rence, feparated from all the great events by which it was pro. 
duced. In the fame manner, the debates in the laft feffion of the 
Britifh parliament, are noticed only in a general way, and the 
flight details which are prefented, relate exclufively to a fubje& 
which was throughout the year in the higheft degree interefting, 
the fearcity which afflicted the Britifh dominions. 

*€ On the other hand, as in this year the rage of France againtt 
Britifi commerce and Britifh profperity, was exerted at once in 
all parts to which her power or influence could be extended, a re- 
trofpective view has been taken of the reafonings, pretenfions, and 
events, which prepared the way for that conteft with the porthern 
powers, on which the enemy founded fuch great hopes, and re. 
fpecting which moft perfons in England were affailed by ferious 
apprehenfions. The fentiments of Britifh ftatefmen, as pronounced 
in parliament on this weighty topic, have been extracted with 
care and fidelity, and the events, till the diffolution of the formi- 
dable confederacy, in confequence of the memorable battle off 
Copenhagen, have been minutely and accurately detailed, 

** During the progrefs of this alarming conteft, a fudden and 
furprifing change was effeéted in the Britifh government. The 
adminiftration, which had fo long defied all the efforts of an able 
and indefatigable party, unexpeétedly diffolved. It was not fub- 
dued by the itrength of oppofition, deferted by the majority in 
parliament, or terrified by popular clamour into retreat. The 
cdufe of this event as affligned at the time, and every expreflion 
then uttered concerning it, as well as thofe faéts which have fince 
been difclofed, are carefully recorded, as valuable documents, and 
interefting particulars of the hiftory of the times. For the fame 
reafon, great attention has been paid to the fentiments of the pub- 
lic, and of individuals, refpecting the fucceffors of Mr. Pitt, re- 
ade men who had ever co-operated with him, who reluctantly 

ucceeded to the offices he and his friends found it neceflary to 
quit, and who, in all principles of government, and in all general 
meafures, except the one which occafioned the refignation, were 
difpcefed to follow the fteps of their predeceffors, and to make them 
their models, in endeavouring to fuftain the national dignity, and 
bring the war to a happy and honourable conclufion. ; 

** The debates in parliament this year are peculiarly intereft- _ 
ing; the union with Ireland, and the meafures of reftraint and 
feverity which it was yet confidered neceflary to purfue with refpect 
to that country, formed the fubject of many animated difcuffions ; 
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the ftate of the nation in general was debated in both Houfes, with 
equal ability and earneftnef$ ; and even the minuter topics, fuch as 
that of eligibility of clergymen to fit in the Houfe of Commons, 
were not deficient in intereft, or unproductive of information. In 
the arrangement, as much method has been obferyed as was attain- 
able in a periodical publication. ‘The general effort has been, to 
clafs the fubje&ts of difcuffion according to fome rule of analogy or 
relation, but this end can only be partially attained. In the de- 
tailing of arguments, the preferable mode is confidered to be that 
of giving the fubftance of the obfervations on each fide, but, on 
fome occafions, the fentiments, and even expreffions, ,of particular 
fpeakers, abfolutely require diftinét and peculiar notice. In the 
reference to be given to cither mode of narration, the editors 
on fairly exercifed their judgment, and they truft it will be 
found they cannot, on any occafion, be juftly accufed of negli- 
gence, or Of partiality. 

‘© The tranfaGtions in other parts of Europe, befides the king. 
doms of the north, are well entitled to attention ; the difgracetul 
and mortifying peace which Naples was forced to conclude, under 
the ditation of France ; the attack on Portugal, in which Spain 
reluctantly affifted, and from which fhe. precipitately retreated, 
and the internal ftate of France itfelf, devoted to military tyranny, 
and infulted and degraded by a pretended re-eftablifhment of the 
national religion; all thefe are fubjeéts of contemplation at once 
curious and affeting. The naval engagements, in which portions 
of the Britith fleet were engaged, will not be found void of intereft, 
although inferior in importance to the fplendid achievement at 
Copenhagen ; and the exertions made in all paris of the realm to 
repel the threatened invafion, although reftrained perhaps by the- 
evident improbahility of the event, are yet entitled to notice, as 
indications of a frm and loyal public fpirit, not to be fubdued by. 
the untoward circumftances of the country, or by the labours and 
facrifices of a nine years war. 

‘* To Egypt, where the Britifh arms were crowned with never. 
tading glory, the attention is lait, and moft ftrenuoufly invited. 

The campaign in that country is not now, in any of its parts, a 
fubject of conjefture or uncertainty. ~The able publications from 
the pens of Britith officers, and that, not inferior in ability, though 
perhaps deficient in candour, written by a French general, have 
lett to the editors of this work no labour beyond that of felection, 
no neceflity for farther refearch, and nothing to reject bur thofe 
exaggerations which are almoft infeparable from the writings of 
men who have been aétors in the fcenes they defcribe, but which 
thofe, who in fituations more calm, avail themfelves of their la. 
bours, may eafily avoid.” Pref. 


After admitting this long preface, we have only to add, 
upon an examination of the volume, that it appears to give a 
very 
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very fair fketch of its contents. The year 1801 was in all 
refpeéts a period of great importance to Europe in general, 
and to Great Britain in particular, in reference to her inter- 
nal affairs. The armed confederacy of the northern powers 
—the flrange conduét of Ruffia—the commotions excited at 
home from a fcarcity of provifions—the meafures. which 

repared and accompanied the union of Great Britain and 
Hrelsnd—the diffolution of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration—the 

allant campaign of the Englifth in Egypt—and the conclu- 
fon of peace with France—are but a few of the events of 
this year which are reported in a manner highly creditable to 
the talents and induftrious refearch of the editors, and highly 
interefling to readers of every defcription. 

As we have extended the prefent article perhaps beyond 
our ufual limits, we fhall prefent our readers with ‘only one 
fpecimen, but that an important one, of the ftyle and fenti- 
ments which prevail in this volume. Few events, it may be 
remembered, occafioned greater furprife in the public mind 
than the diflolution of Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration, and in the 
opinion of fome, the real caufe has never been explicitly 
— forward. The following theory appears to us to be 
as difpaffionate and judicious as any which has appeared :— 


<¢ Anevent fo unexpected as the diffolution of that adminiftra. 
tion, which had fo long governed the affairs of the country, could 
pot be viewed by the public without fenfations of extreme fur- 
prife, mixed, as party views happened to prevail, with regret or 
exultation, cenfure or applaufe. 

‘« The motive, fo explicitly affigned for the meafure in both 
Houfes of Parliament, was not deemed adequate to the produétion 
of its effect, and, under all the circumftances of the times, many 
who were well ‘difpofed to give credence to the affertions of the 
retiring minifters, could not fatisfy themfelves in believing, that 
men, who had with fo much courage and perfeverance ftruggled 
forward ‘in times of unexampled difficulty and embarraffment, 
fhould, at laft, refign the helm, rather than encounter a propofition 
which they alone could call into difcuffion, or which, whatever 
fentiments might be entertained of its general propriety, could, 
without danger or injury, be allowed to reft for the prefent, in 
the expectation of being favourably confidered at a more proper 
Opportunity, 

‘* "The prevalent opinion, that fame other caufe, befide the 
Catholic queftion, occafioned the change in the cabinet, received 
fome countenance from Mr. Pitt, who, in a fpeech on the 16th of 
February, while he avowed that to be the reafon of the late re. 
fignations, declared that he did not think himfelf bound to give 
ail the reafons, nor did he know of any eftablithed fyftem of duty 
which 
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which obliged him to aflignany. This expreifion, although ge- 


neral in itfelf, and ufed in a general fenfe in the courfe of debate, 
was underftood by many to confirm the opinion fo generally en- 
tertained, of a latent undifclofed caufe of the event which occa- 
fioned fo much curiofity. 

‘© None of the conjectures, however, to wa'ch the tranfaction . 
gave birth, afforded any plaufible explanation of the conduct they 
were defigned to elucidate. Fear of the new members introduced 
into Parliament by the union could not be the caufe, fince the divi- 
fion on the addrefs fhewed the minifters more than ufually ftrong, 
and the oppofition, with all the advantages prefented to their eaufe 
by the portentous afpeét of the times, did not create any great 
fenfation cither in the Houfe, or on the public. Nor did the expe- 
rience afterward obtained fhew that the Irifh members would be 
hoftile to government, fince, in a great debate on the ftate of the 
nation, only fix of that body- divided with the oppofition. The 
impoflibility that Mr. Pitt and his friends fhould fucceed in ob- 
taining a fatistactory peace, an acquifition moft earneftly defired by 
the nation, was much infifted on as a reafon of their retreai ; but 
there was yet no evidence, nor even an appearance of the attempt 
to negotiate, and thofe who fpeculated wifely on fuch a fubject, 
mut have known, that if the efforts made by France for the de. 
preflion of Great Britain, Were fuccefsful, peace on terms confift- 
ent with honour, or even with fafety, was not to be expected ; 
but if they failed in one attempt, that of the northern confederacy, 
many other events muft alfo concur to incline that government 
toanaccommodation. Thofe events could not be decided but by 
a feries of circumftances, in the courfe of which minifters might 
have found many motives and caufes for retiring, without the figns 
of precipitancy which now marked their conduét. Nor could 
they reafonably be fuppofed to dread the approaching events, fince 
they avowed and defended the fhare they had taken in conducting 
them; and Mr, Pitt, in retiring, aided his fucceffor, by taking 
on himfelf the painful, and ever unpopular tatk, of raifing fupplies 
for the current year. 

“* By many, the change which was effeéted, was confidered only 
as an experiment to carry on the fame fyftem of government under 
anew fet of names, while, in fact, the retiring minifters would re- 
tain a full, and even an undue, fhare of influence in guiding the 
operations of the cabinet, and in the diftributiqn of honours and 
emoluments. ‘They confidered, and the opinion was frequently 
exprefled in Parliament, the new minifters, as mere agents, tem- 
porary fubftitutes, or fcreens to their predeceflors; men recom- 
mended, appointed, and almoft created by them ; who, after acting 
for a while in their ftead, would be difplaced, that the others might 
refume the ftations they had fo long enjoyed. ‘This {peculation, 
equally illiberal and unfounded, was beft refuted by a confideration 
of the chara¢ters and hopes of the perfons now promoted, and par- 
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ticularly the fituation of the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
He had recently been re-eleéted, with the entire approbation of all 
parties, into a fituation which he filled with confpicuous ability, 
which was fuited to his habits and his wifhes, and in which, it 
was manifeft, from many circumftances, that he expected long to 
remain. From t's fituation he was called, at a moment whey 
anxious and gloomy prefages occupied the public mind, to fill one 
to which he had not afpired, and in which he only propofed to 
follow the fy item of his predéceffor, which he had always cordially 
fupported, with the exception of one fingle innovation, which 
perhaps it would be unpopular to refift, ~ That his adminiftration 
would be eafy, he had no reafon to expeét, for although the ex. 
preffions of Lord Grenville, and fome which fell from Mr. Pitt, 
and others ftill more forcible ufed by Mr. Dundas, might lead him 
to expect co-operation and fupport, ftill a very flight acquaintance 
with the human heart muft have taught him how little the perma. 
nency of fuch expectations could be relied on, and have convinced 
him that, whether his adminiftration was profperous or unfuccef. 
ful, whether the difhcuities of the nation were increafed or obvi. 
ated, a party would foon be formed hoftile to his newly obtained 
power, while the ffation he had left would be for ever barred 
againft him. How far his perfona! feclings would be confidered 
by any of his opponents, he had @ fuflicient {pecimen, in the fpeeches 
already quoted, where, while every pretenfion to talent was de. 
nied him, he was accufed of culpable temerity for undertaking 
the dangerous tafk of refuling a boon, while a ftrong and powerful 
adminifiration had, fhrunk with apprehenfton from the tafk. A 
fpeech was alfo made in the Houle of Commons by Earl Temple in 
a fubfequent debate, where he termed the new adminiftration, 
‘€ a thing of {hreds and patches,’? made up of men unknowing 
and inexperienced, who, whatever might be their talents, pru- 
dence, or capacity, could claim no confidence, becaufe they had 
never manifetted the qualities on which alone it could be founded. 
Of a fimilar kind, though ftudded all over with thofe brilliancies 
which charatterife his oratory, was a {peech on the fame fubjet, 
delivered by Mr. Sheridan, on the 16th of February. He fpoke 
of the change of minifters as occafioning a great defalcation of 
vigour and talents in the cabinet ; compared the tranfaction t0 
the conduct of a naval commander, who, in preparation for a feae 
fight, fhowld throw overboard the great guns, inftead of the lume 
ber; or who, in expettation of a ftorm, fhould cut away his rud. 
der inftead of his ri@umbrances. When anele@ion committee w2s 
formed, he faid, the watchword was, to fhorten the bufinefs by 
© knocking ont the brains’? of the committee. This was done by 
ftriking from the lift the names of the lawyers and other gentlemen 
who might happen to know a little too much of the fubje@t. Ih 
this fenfe Mr. Pitt had lit tally dwocked out the brains of the ad- 
miniftration ; and then clapping a mafk on the fkeleton, cried— 
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¢¢ Here is as fine vigour and talent for you as any body may with 
to fee! This empty feull, this feeleton adminifiration,’’ faid Mr. 
Sheridan, ** is the phaptom that is to overawe our enemies, and 
to command the confidence of the Houfe and people.’’ Such ob. 
fervations mutt have led the new miniflry to anticipate a vehement 
and rancorous oppofitior, and perhaps in afluaging for a fhort time 
this violent fpirit, lefs was effeed by the promites of the retiring 
minifters, than by the candid and rational requeft of a near relative 
of Mr. Addington, that he f}ould not be prejudged ; but that, till 

roofs to the contrary were produced, an expectation might be 
entertained that he would a€t in fuch a manner as to enfure the 
continuance of that favour which he had already fo liberally expe- 
rienced. 

«© Many were inclined to confider the confidence expreffed by 
the retiring minifters in che conduct of their fucceffors, rather as 
an effort to yield with a good grace to the circumftances of the 
times, than as the genuine diCtates of their minds. Thefe perfons 
confidered the conduct of Mr. Addington as arrogant, infidious, 
and even ungrateful. They believed that he had infufed into 
the mind of the Sovereign unfounded prejudices againft the mea- 
fure which Mr. Pitt and his friends were defirous to fupport,: and 
had then taken advantage of thofe fentiments to gratify his own 
views of ambition. Avgainft this fuppofition eVery expreffion 
uttered in Parliament by the retiring minifters afforded conclufive 
evidence ; they denied chat their removal had proceeded from any 
other caufe than their own choice, founded on the impoffibility of 
carrying a certain queftion ; acknowledged the high obligations 
conferred on them by his Majefty, and profeffed toward him the 
utmoft gratitude, duty, and affection. 

‘© Yet the opinion of thofe who confidered the minifters dif- 
placed againft their will, and irritated at the event, was not en- 
tirely without fupport. It received ftrong corroboration from 
two celebrated papers diftributed where they might moft embar- 
rafs government, and moft tend to fecure a feparate and a¢tiye 
party—among the Roman Catholics of Ireland. ‘Thefe papers 
were not circulated immediately on a rumour of the change of ad- 
miniftration, ‘but the public mind was prepared for them by an 
avowal from the higheft authority in that country, that the re- 
ports contained in the London newfpapers’ were true, and that a 
difagreement in the council, as there ftated, refpecting the affairs 
of Ireland, had occafioned the feceflion of a part of the miniftry, 
which would be followed by the departure of the lord lieutenant. 
This information was fucceeded in a few weeks, by the delivery 
of the papers in queftion to a titular Irifh bifhop, and to a noble- 
man protefling the Romifh religion, and an eminent fupporter of 
that caufe. It is faid that they were to be difcreetly communi- 
cated to the bifhops and principal catholics, and not inferted in 
the newfpapers, but this precaution was either negligently given, 

or 
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or utte rly difregarded, {ince the papers were foon made public 
bath i in the E aalith and Irifh prints, and not difavowed in fub- 

Lance, + the correétnefs of e very word was not admitted, 
“ee the parties to. whom they were imputed 7 


‘© From 





ae [reo pe s were in thefe words :— 

«© The leading part of his Majefty’s minifters finding infur- 
mountable obftacles to the bringing forward meafures of conceflion 
to the Catholic body whilft in office, have felt it impoflible to 
continue in adminiitration under the inability to propofe it with 
the circumftances neceffary to carry ing the me ifure with all its 
advantages; and they have retired from his Majefty’s feryice, 
eonfidering this line of conduét as mott likely to contribute to its 
ultimate fuccefs. ‘The Catholic body will therefore fee how much 
their future hopes muft depend upon ftrengthening their caufe by 
good conduct ; in the m an time they will prua tently confider thei 
pro/peds as ari ue from the perfous w ho mow efpoufe their intere ts, 
and compare them with thofe which they could look to from day 
other quarter; they may with confidence rely on the fupport af 
alf thofe who retire, and of many who remain in. office, when it 
can be given with a seclinetl of fuccefs. They may be. affured, 
that Mr. Pitt will do bis utmoft taefablifh their_caufe in the public 


favour, aud prepare the way for their fon rally attaining their obje&s : 


and ‘hs Catholics w vill fecl, that as Mr. Pitt could not concur in 
a hopelefs attempt to force it now, that he muft at all times reprefs 
with the fame decifion as if he held an adverfe opinion, any un. 
conftitutional conduct in the Catholic bod, ° 

“© Under thete circumftances 1t cannot be doubted that the Ca. 
tholics will take the moft loyal, dutiful, and patient line of con- 
duct , that they will not fufter themfelves to be led into meafures, 
which can, by any conftruction, give a handle to the oppofers of 
their withes, ee r to mifinterpret their principles, or to raife an 
argument for refifting their claims ; but that by their pradent and 
exemplary demeanour they will afford additional grounds to the 
growing samahee of their advocates, to enforce their claims on 
proper occafions, until their objects can be finally and advantage- 
oully attained. 

‘© The Sentiments of a fincere Friend (i.e. Marquis Cornwallis) 
to the Catholic Claims 


“* If the Catholics fhould now proceed to violence, or entertain 


any ideas of obtaining their objects by convulfive meafures, or 
forming affoctations with men of jacobinical principles, they mutt 
of courfe lofe the fupport and aid of thofe who have facrifieed 
their own fituations in their caufe, but who would at the fame 
time feel it to be their indifpeniible duty to Opp 
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«© From all thefe varieties of circumftance, declaration, and 
conjecture, many opinions were formed equally repugnant to truth, 
and injurious to the perfons principally concerned, Tt appears 
undoubtedly true, that the fole motive of the minifters for retiring 
was, that which they afligned; they had given fome promife, or 
fome intimation to the Catholics, during the negociation for the 
union, in confequence of which they confidered themfelves obliged, 
and were perhaps further impelled by their own conviction of its 
propriety, to urge the immediate accomplifhment of the meafure, 
commonly called Catholic emancipation ; bat it does not feem that 
the meafure was urged, or even expected by thofe who were to be 
the objeéts of it; they received the papers refpeciing it with great 
coolnefs, and no addrefs or public expreffion either of confidence or 
gratitude was produced by this extraordinary communication. If 
the minifters were not required by the claims of the parties inte. 
refted to make any fudden exertion, fill the more furprifing 1s 
the fecrecy they thought neceflary on the occafion. At the meeting 
of the Imperial Parliament, the King appears to have been utterly 
unacquainted with the intentions of his minifters, and the indivi. 
dual whom he felected to fill the principal vacancy which his fub- 
fequent difapprobation of it occationed, was allowed to accept of 
an incompatible fituation, from which he was difplaced in a very 
few days. 

‘¢ How the intention of minifters to effect fo important a change 
in the conftitution as the removal of all reftraints from the Catho- 
lics, and, in courfe, the abolition of all tefts, was difclofed to the 
Sovereign, is not afcertained ; but it appears that at a levee, held 
fhortly after the firft meeting of the Imperial Parliament, he ex- 
preffed himfelf in very ftrong and pointed terms on the fubject toa 
member of the cabinet, one of thofe who afterward retired.. This 
converfation occafioned an immediate alteration in the courfe of 
public bufinefs : the opening of Parliament, which was generally 
expected to take piace in the fourth day after its firft meeting, was 
poftponed another week, nor was any reafon affigned for this delay 
but the allowance of time for fwearing in the members.’’ P. 72. 


We have now only to hope, with the friends of the ori- 
ginal Annual Regifter, that the remaining volumes may be 
executed with the fame fpirit and ability, and produced, in 
‘uture, at fuch regular periods as will reward the purchafers 
tor the patience they have hitherto difplayed. 





a ee ee 


_ “© On the other hand, fhould the Catholics be jenfible of the 
benefits they 4 fess by having fo many chera&ers of eminence pledged 
wot to embark in the forvice of government, except on the terms of the 
Catholic privileges being obtained, it is to be hoped, that on ba- 
tancing the advantages and difadvantages of their fituation, they 
would prefer a quiet and peaceable demeaneur to any dine-of con- 
du of an oppotite defcription,”’ 
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Dr. Cuming’s Amanuenfis Medicus et Chirurgtcus. 


Art. XII. The Naval, Military, and Private Praétitianer; 
Amanuenfis, Medicus*et Chirurgicus ; or, a praétical Treatif 
on Fevers, and all thofe Difeafes which moft frequently occur 
in Praétice with the Mode of Cure. Likewife on Amputation, 
Gun-fhot Wounds, Trifmus, Scalds, &c. With new ani 
fuccefsful Methods of treating Mortification, of Amputatin 
at the Shoulder Joint, and of curing Femoral Fradiures. 8; 
Ralph Cuming, M.D. R. N. Medical Superintendent of Hy 
Majefty’s Naval Hofpital, Antigua. 8vo. 876 pp. Me 
thews and Leigh. 1806. 


A PUPIL of the late Dr. George Fordyce once afked his 

opinion of a newly invented remedy. Inftead of. ma. 
king a direét reply, he enquired how long the remedy hai 
been in ufe. Upon being told, that it was of recent daie, 
he obferved, it will be time enough to talk of it twenty yean 
hence. Now George Fordyce was a profound and expe. 
rienced phyfician; yet the opinion of the author of th 
work now under confideration, is diametrically oppofite 
Novelty in medicine and furgery obtains all his approbation§ 
The lateft theories, the neweft medicines, and the laft in 
vented operations in furgery are alone thought deferving of 
attention. He repeatecly warns his readers not to be re 
{trained by old {cholaflic notions, nor to become the blind 
de\ wtees of any author, however famous he may be. Buf 
he feems to forget that young enthufiafts may err, .as well # 
old dogmatifis. The moft ancient authorities quoted by 
this author, are Brown and Darwin; whom he Ryles two 
great medical luminaries. Yet he appears to prefer event? 
them, fome of more modern date; fuch as Beddoes, King- 
lake, anda crowd of others, whofe names we never heard ob. 
Notwithftanding this bright feleétion, we cannot help think: 
ing, that whatever may be decided refpeéting Hippocrates 
and Galen ;\that furely Sydenham, Van Swricten: and Cullen, 
are fill worth confulting. We even queftion whether fome 
of the new modes of treating difcales are preferable to their's 
For example, we have doubts whether mercurial ointment 
is a certain cure for typhus; though Dr. Cuming fays 
** I do aver that I never loft a patient after having ufed & 
Therefore 1 confider mercury a_fine gua non which perform 
wonders!’ This unexampled fuccels furprifes the mor 
as Dr. C. praétifed in the Welt Indies; and he gives 1 
the yellow fever the name typbys. . 
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Old medicines are defpifed by Dr. C. as much as old 


writers. Bark, he confiders, as an antiquated article of the 
Materia Medica; and he affigns the Tollewring reafon for 
never employing it. ‘* The human ftomach is not like that 
ofan oftrich; it will not digelt either wood or iron.”? In in. 
termittents, therefore, Dr. C. exhibits nothing but vitriolated 
zinc, and the reafon given is unan{werable! For he afferts, 
that “‘ this mild and innoxious preparation of zinc will (as 
far as my experience goes) always effeé? a cure,” 

It has alfo been difcovered by Dr. C., that bleeding, 
purging, and cold faturnine applications are the appropriate 
remedies for eryfipelas. This has been his praétice inva- 
riably in every bad cafe; and he recommends it ftrenuoutly 
from the fuccefs with. which it was attended. If this plan 
was followed, he fays, ‘‘ I do not conceive that im 999 cafes 
out of 1000, any of the dreadful confequences would occur, 
which have fo frequently been the concomitants of this 
difeafe, when treated agreeably to the dogmas of {cholaftic 
inftruétion,”’ 

For the prevention of mortification, the fame refrigerating 
plan is flrongly urged. Cold applications, purging with 
neutral falts, together with both general and topical bleed- 
ings. One caution is however given ‘* with regard to phle- 
botomy, that it requires fome degree of prefcience and 
practical acumen to regulate our conduét; for when we are 
not fure of arrefting the progrefs of the inflammation, from 
the peculiar irritability of the habit and malignity of the 
cafe, the confequences may be dreadful.”” When (pbacélus 
has actually taken place, he advifes the application of pow- 
dered nitre, which he ftyles ‘* a fovereign remedy, and the 
only effetiual one which has hitherto been difcovered, 
As to bark given in fubftance, and in the quantitics recom. 
mended by men whofe praétice and experience in fuch 
cafes, one would fuppofe, were not greater than their pene- 
tration, I know from the moft corrett and fure obfervation, 
to be produétive of the moft calamitous confequences.”’ 
Cullen and John Hunter are among the writers who recom- 
mend giving bark in fubftance, and confequently among 
thofe, whofe experience and penetration Dr. C. defpifes: 
to thefe may be added all the hofpital furgeons in 
London. 

Though Dr. C, has praétifed largely in tropical climates, 
he has had unprecedented fuccefs in the treatment of dyfen- 
teries, as appears from this affertion: ‘* I have the fatis- 
faction to fay, that (in this diftemper) 1 never loft a aa 
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This good fortune, we fuppofe, is to be attributed to mercu- 
rial ointment, which he employed in bad cafes. ' 

Thefe, and many other lately difcovered improvements, 
are recommended in the moft vehement terms ; the affertions 
are very ftrong, but the arguments are much lefs valid. In 
one thing we fully agree with Dr. C., that “ theadvantage of 
being in poffeffion of a fmall book, wherein is fet forth the 
moft approved and moft fuccefsful plan of cure, muft be 
incalculable :’” but we differ with him in imagining that the 
book fo defcribed is called “ the Naval, Military, and Pn- 
vate Pra€titioners’ Amanuentfis.” 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Ant.13. The Wild Harp’s Murmurs; or Ruftic Strains. By 
D, Service. Dedicated, by Permiffion, to his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, 12mo. g2 pp. 48. Yarmouth, printed; Long. 
man and Co. London. 1806, 


We rejoice to fee this very modeft writer in fome degree en- 
couraged by the Duke of Argyle, whom he praifed, not injudi- 
cioufly, in a poem commended by us fome time ago, and here re. 
printed, called ‘* the Caledonian Herd-boy.’’* With the me- 
rit he poffeffes, it is to be lamented that he fhould ftill have the 
too poetical plea of farvation to alledge in behalf of his veries, 
as appears to be intimated in the following, 


*€ EPILOCUE, 


‘¢ A bird conceal’d in holly bufh, 

To pleafe her fellows anxious ftrove ; 
But whether magpie or a thrufh, 

Was undetermin’d thro’ the grove. 


** Her great ambition was to pleafe, 
And fing as nature’s cadence fell ; 
Sweetnefs to blend with graceful eafe, 

And’ modulate her vocal hell. 


** A thoufand airs her throat effay’d, 
And charm’'d herfelf in what fhe fung ; 

Nor thought fo many notes betray’d 

The want of mufic on her tongue. 





* Britith Critic, vol. xx. p. 320. - 
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'¢ Birds of all hues attentive ftood, 
And ferutiniz’d her fprightly lays ; 
Deep filence reign’d throughout the wood, 
Nor one arofe to fpeak ‘her praife. 


“* Some thought fhe fung almoft divine, 
And warbl’d fmooth the notes along ; 
While others fkill’d in finging fixe, 
Defpis’d the bird and loathed her fong. 
‘* A blackbird on a neighb’ring tree, 
Sat clofely all her ftrains obferving ; 


Cried what a foo/ that bird muft be, 
To fing when on the brink of ftarving !’’ P. gt. 


A fimilar lamentation is very ingenioufly conveyed in a bal- 
lad entitled the Cruelty of Fortune, p. 11. But to fhow that 
the Caledonian Herd-boy can rife to higher themes we will in. 
fert his eulogium on Mr. Pitt. 


‘6 ON THE DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON, WILLIAM PITT, 


‘© And art thou gone! ye fland’ring tongues forbear 
To wound the ftatefman with envenom’d dart ; 

Britannia’s eyes with many a glift’ning tear, 
Embalm his mem’ry in each loyal heart. 


«© Unequall’d orator! and patriot true! | 
Whofe tongue with matchlefs eloquence could fway 
Fell faétion’s ftubborn reins, a tafk for few, 
Whofe heart no private intereft could betray ! 


‘* Warm in thy country’s caufe thy godine mind { 
Her independence ! liberty divine 

To Britith freedom was thy breaft confin’d, 
In which each noble deed was feen to thine! 


** Yes! long the Senate fhall thy lofs deplore, 
And Britons weep thy ardent fpirit fled ; 

Still may thy wifdom and politic * lore, 
Immortal fenator—endear thy fhade!’’ P. 68. 


The great ftatefman here celebrated, cannot receive more honeft 
raife than this appears to be; and poets of higher flight feem 
itherto rather too much to have neglected the fubject. 


Art. 14. Dion, a Tragedy; and Mifcellaneout Poetry, By 
G. A, Rhedes, E/q. ‘ ¥ 


Thefe are the compofitions, doubtlefs, of a young writer ; but 
they evince very refpeétable abilities, confiderable tafte, and no 
mean portion of poetical merit. 





* This word is wrongly accented, 
G2 The 
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The Loves of the Kitchen, in ridiculing Dr. Darwin’s celeg- 
brated Lover of the Plants, would not have difgraced the anti- 
jacobin ; as for example— 







«© Whilft I explore Culina’s gentle reign 

Gay hopes and forrows of her greafy plain; 

Where pots and kettles mingle melting fighs, 

And tears of foot exude from copper eyes. 

Her iron bofoms amorous tranfports prove, 

And brazen tongues pour forth the lay of love,’’ &e. 










The following fpecimen has certainly ftrong pretenfions to ele- 
gance. 





LOVE’S LEARNING. 





‘« Tho’ never taught to meafure fpace, 
Nor vers’d in geometric lore, 

The line of beauty I can trace, 
And Chloe’s finifhed form adore. 


‘* T cannot tell, a linguift fage, 
And {kill’d in critic ken profound, 
The purport of each puzzling page, 
Nor every tangled text expound ; 










«¢ But I can read, and run the while, 
The lucid language of an eye, 
The my fic meaning of a fmile, 
‘Lhe foft confeflion of a figh. 


“« ] cannot give each light a name, 
Which gems th’ expanfe of ether blue, 
Nor fing the phyfic and the fame, 
Of every herb which fips the dew ; 


«« But I of all the charms can fpeak, 
Which round my Chloe’s image fly, 

Bloom in the blofiom of her cheek, 
Laugh in the luftre of her eye. 


«* All politics in truth I hate, 

Save thofe which two fond hearts betray, 
Nor any fecrets know of ftate, 

Save thofe of Cupid’s filken fway. 


** Who guides the hélm, who holds the fcale, 
Who rules the land, and who the fea, 

If Ruffia, or the T ark prevail, — 
Tis jut the fame I own to me. 



























‘* T only know, if Delia reign, 
Or Lydia fway my fubject hearer, 
W ngs r | bear Melinda’s chain, 


Or ‘neath my Chioe’s anger fmart. 
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«* Let others court the din of arms, 
And fierce in iron fields engage ; 
I only wake to Love’s alarms, 
And Cupid’s willing warfare wage. 
*¢ Let others martial ta¢tics teach, 
And how to fight and how to fly ; 
Of Love’s foft tactics I can preach, 
And all his golden panoply. 


‘* To make the worfe the better caufe, 
My prattis’d fpeech will ne’er perfuade, 
Unikill’d indeed 1n any laws, 
Save thofe alone which Love has made. 


‘€ No rhetorician’s robe I wear, 

But can teach many a honey’d fimile ; 
The foft perfuafion of a tear, 

The ruby rhetoric of a fmile. 


«* My want of wit, who fhall defpife ? 

Since Love has made the world his throne; 
Laws, arts, has he, and politics, 

And a whole fcience of his own.”’ P. 175. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 15. Human Beings, A Novel in Three Volumes. By 
Francis Lathom, Author of Mex and Manners, Sc. Ge. 12m. 
15s. Crofby. 1806. 


We have often noticed fimilar productions from Mr. Lathom’s 
pen, and generally with approbation. The principal characters 
of the prefent work are a hero and heroine of the modern fchool, 
an antiquated beau and his fafhionable daughter, a profligate cox- 
comb, and a knight, whofe great ambition is to obtain a feat in 
Parliament ; but tailing in this, to compenfate for his lofs, marries 
a rich, and vulgar widow. A Mrs. Flap alfo, a convenient mil- 
liner, is introduced. It is to be prefumed that the originals of 
thefe charaéters may be found in places of fafhionable refort, 


though our fortunate lot does not give us the opportunity of 


applying them. Of thefe materials Mr. Lathom has conftructed 
a novel by no means deftitute of entertainment, 


BOTANY. 


Art. 16. The Botanift’s Guide through England and Wales. By 
Dawfon Turner, F.R.S. AS. and L. 8. ce. Fe. and Lewis 
Wefton Dillawyn, F.R.S. and L.S. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 
148. Phillips and Farden. 1805. 


‘This work does not appear to be of a nature to admit of a de- 
tailed account, or any extended article, unlefs we poffeffed fuch a 
G3 knowe 
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knowledge of the botanical riches of any particular counties, as to 
be able to fuggeft additions or alterations, _ 

The plan of the work is briefly this. The counties of Eng- 
Jand and Wales are placed in alphabetical order, and under each 
county is given a lift of the more rare plants ufually found in it ; 
omitting only fuch as are to be found every where ; and fuch again, 
as ‘* though confined to peculiar fituations, are in thefe fitua- 
tions almoft al ways to be found.”” P, 5. Under this reftriction 
we conceive it 1s that the Trichomanes Tunbrigenfe is omitted, 
Yet many botanizess would be glad to be reminded, when exa- 
mining the neighbourhood of Tunbridge, that fuch a plant was 
there to be found. But perhaps by ‘* peculiar fituations’’ is 
meant only, wet, or high, or littoral, &c. The order in which 
the plants are enumerated feems to be that of the number of their 
ftamina, without regard to fome of the Linnzan fubdivifions : 
and to the defcription of the fituation of each plant is fubjoined 
the name of fome botanift who attefts that it grows in that place. 
We have no doubt that the work is of a nature to be ufeful to 


ftudents, and for its accuracy the names of the compilers are a 
{trong pledge. 


Art. 17. The Botanift’s Guide through the Counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham. Vol, 1, 8vo. 123 pp. 38. Maw. 


man, &c. 1805. 


The plan of this work is more extenfive than that of the for. 
mer, with refpect to plants, but confined to two counties only, 
In the order of the Linnean claffes, it gives, not only the rarer 
plants, but all that are found in thofe counties. The names of 
three gentlemen, Mr. Winch, Mr. Thornhill, and Mr, Waugh, 
are fubfcribed to the dedication. ‘That two works having fo 
much refemblance in their defign fhould have appeared fo nearly 
together, certainly give ftrong reafon to infer that it is a plan 
which appears defirable to many lovers of the fcience, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 18, Werneria (Part the Second) cr foort Chara&ers of 
Earths and Minerals: according to Klaproth, Kirwan, Vau- 
quelin, and Hany. With Tables of their Genera, Species, pri- 
mitive Criflals, fpecific Gravity, and component Parts. By 


Terre-Filius Philagricola, 129m0, g9pp. 43,*6d. Baldwin, 
1806. 


When the former part of this book appeared*, we could not 
forbear exprefling a little furprife at the Ayle of verfe in which it 
was written. We have fince refledted, that poffibly its {cientific 
ntility ought to be eftimated in the exact jxverfe ratio (we do 





* Brit, Crit, Vol, xxvi. p. 212, 


not 








ir. 
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not mean to pun) of the merit of the poetry ; and if fo, we ought 
undoubtedly. to felicitate the philo og world, in the very 
ftrongeft terms, upon the completion of it. Iframour has rightly 
founded in our ears the real name of the author, (for we do not 
fuppofe that we actually have a countryman with -one Latin 
name, and a fecond half Greek and half Latin) he is a man whe 
has not only known what good verfes are, but has written poetry 
with ability, in various languages. We conclude, therefore, 
that when he writes fuch lines as the following, he has fome 
philofophical reafon for it, which mere poets or critics cannot 
poflibly comprehend. We take them as they occur in the book. 


A metal pure remains 
Unchang’d in colour, but add to iron, 
Sulphur, and foon to yellow it will pafs. P. 2. 


*Tis from this denfe opacity, metals 
Refle& in ftreams the brilliant light, to which 
All their metallic fplendour owes its birth. Ibid, 


The duétile metals yield to preffure, and 
Draw out, but feparate not; adhering, 
Tho’ molecules from others wider ftand, P. 3. 


Metallic fubftances poffefs the power 
The fire ele&tric to conduét, with, or 
Without metallic brilliance, as certain 

Bits of filver red, and the brown oxyd 
Of cryftal. Tin. p. 5- 


If this be the philofophical ftyle, we hope at leaft that the 
ays will not copy it. For our own part, we could fooner get 
oy heart the very valuable tables of minerals, in four columns, 
with which the book concludes, than a {tring of fuch lame verfes 
as thofe we have quoted, or the greater part of their companions. 
But, to be more ferious, we conceive that the work may be 
philofophically ufeful. 





POLITICS. 


Art. 19. Memoir concerning the Commercial Relations of the 
United States with England. By Citizen Talleyrand. Read 
at the National Inftitute, the 15th Germinal in the Year V. 
To which is added, An Effay upon the Advantages to be derived 
Jrom New Colonies in the exifting Circumftances. By the fame 
Author, Read at the Infiitute the 15th Meffidor, in the Year V. 
8vo. 87 pp. 2s. 6d. Longman, 1806. 


The profeffed objeé&t of this Memoir is to account for a cir- 


cumftance which appeared to Frenchmen an extraordinary phz- 
G4 nomenon, 
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nomenon, namely, the continuance, and even increafe, of the 

commercial intercourfe between Great Britain and America; after 

the latter had, by the affiftance of France, eftablifhed her inde. 
ndence, 

This very fact, at which Monfieur Talleyrand (we afk his 
pardon, the Prince of Benevento!) ftates, as a matter of furprife, 
was, in fubftance, predicted in His Majefty’s fpeech to Parlia. 
ment in 1783, in which he announced his having confented to 
the independence of America ; but expreffed a confident hope, that 
fimilarity of religion, cuftoms, manners, and language, would 
ftill form a bond of union berween the two nations. To the 
fame caufes the author before us afcribes the re-eftablifhment and 
extenfion of their mutual commercial relations, with this addi. 
tion, (which we prefume was thrown in ad captandum) that * the 
inconfiderate conduct of the ancient government of France laid; 
in a greater degree than is imagined, the foundatian of the fuc. 
cefs of England.’’ ‘Then are other, and we think more fen. 
fible obfervations, on the fources of that preference which the 
Americans fhow for Englifh manufattures; of which the long 
credit which -Englifh merchants can afford to give, is undoubt. 
edly one of the principal. Some remarks upon the various cha. 
ra¢ters and manners of the American people, are worthy of atten. 
tion; but what the Citizen Prince afferts refpeCting the abfence 
of all ‘* parties, factions and hatred,’’ from among them, cannot, 
we conceive, have been true, (as afferted in a note) even when 
this Memoir was written. In the fame note he, in our opinion, 
very unjuftly accufos the federal party of ‘* labouring to replace 
America under the voke of Great Britain.”” This is adopting an 
unfounded calumny of their adverfaries. 

At the clofe of this Memoir the author draws certain conclu- 
fions, which are trite, but true; with the exception of one, 
which afferts, that ‘‘ when liberty of confcience is refpected, 
every other ‘right cannot fail to be fo.’* We know not that 
liberty of confcience is denied at prefent in France; but we 
know that every other right is grofsly violated in that country. 

In the Effay, which follows, are fon : obfervations on the prin- 
ciples of tree and of arbitrary governments, which fhow that the 
wow ‘* Prince of Benevento’’ was then ‘* Citizen Talleyrand.”’ 
—-The object of this Effay is to recommend the planting of new 
colonies (chiefly in Africa) for the reception of thofe French 
families who had been ruined by the revolution, There is little 
ingenuity in this Effay ; and the plan fuggefted does not feem to 
have been adopted by the government of France. 


Art. 20. Eight Letters on the Subje8 of the Earl of Selkirk's 
Pamphlet on Highland Emigration: as they lately appeared, 
wrder the Signature of Amicus, in one of the Edinburgh New/- 


papers. 
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papers. Second Edition, awith Supplementary Remarki. 8vo. 
136 pp- “Longman, &c. 1806. j 


In* our account of the able, and undoubtedly fpecious tra& by 
the Earl of Selkirk on the fubje¢t of emigration from the High- 
lands, we were -careful to exprefs our diffent from fome of 
the noble author’s opinions, sasogt our limits would not per. 
mit a full difcuffion of them. Moft of thofe opinions ate combated, 
with great zeal and adequate ability, by the writer before us, 
His letters, firft publifhed in a newfpaper, were undoubtedly wor- 
thy of republication > for if, as he infifts, emigration may be, in 
a great degtee, prevented by thofe methods which the Earl of 
Selkirk takes pains to explode, and if (as feems too probable) the 
meafures of the noble lord to allure emigrants to his own colony 
may operate to the general encouragement of emigration, the pub- 
lic, who feem to have given great weight to his arguments and 
great credit to his meafures, cannot be too foon undeceived. 

The author agrees with his noble adverfary as to the original 
caufe of Highland emigration, but differs widely from the opinion 
that it’s effeéts are irremediable. - On the contrary he deems that 
thofe effects were but temporary, and will ceafe when the pro 
remedies have been for fome time diligently applied. Thefe to. 

ics are treated fenfibly, though rather in a defattory manner, 
in the letters figned Amicus, but more forcibly and argumenta- 
tively in the * Supplementary Obfervations.’’ In thofe obfer- 
vations, after obviating feveral mifapprehenfions of the noble 
Earl (as this author feems juftly to deem them) on the fubjeét of 
Highland emigration, the writer goes at large into the meafures 
of prevention which have been propofed, viz. the improvement of 
wafte-lands, the manufa@ures, the fifberies, and the reftri®ion regu- 
lations. The three former, he contends on ftrong grounds, may 
be rendered in a great degree efficacious towards preventing the 
evil complained of ; the latter, he infifts, have not be carried to an 
undue extent, as they only guard againft abufes in the convey- 
ance of emigrants, and by no means deprive them of their due 
freedom. In the courfe of his arguments he juftifies the conduc 
of a public fpirited affociation, cenfured in fome degree by the 
Earl of Selkirk, viz. the Highland Society; and he refers, with 
great approbation, te fome ftrictures on the noble Earl’s pam- 
phiet by Mr. Brown, a work which has not yet come under 
‘Ournotice. The pamphlet before us, however, fufficiently fhows 
that the fubje¢t fhould not be taken up partially, and that the 
Earl of Selkirk’s opinions, however plaufible, fhould not be adop- 
ted without a full and attentive examination. 





* See Britith Critic, vol, xxVil. Pe 374+ 
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Art. 21. The Prefent Claims and Complaints of America, 
briefly and fairly confidered. 8vo, 56 pp- 25. Hatchard, 


2800. 


The * Claims and Complaints of America,’’ have been ably 
and fully difcuffed in feveral political tra¢ts ; fome of which we 
have noticed at large*. Thofe claims have been lately, and we 
craft, finally fettled, by a ‘Ieaty of Amity and Commerce ; 
which, when it fhall be pablifhed, we are willing to hope, will 
be found confiftent with the honour and interefts of the country. 
Till then, it would be indecent to anticipate its contents, or agi- 
tate queftions which are now amicably, and (we muft affume) 
honourably adjufted. It will, hereafter, be open to every writer 
to arraign or to applaud, the conduct of minifters on the fettle. 
ment of this:-important controverfy ; at prefent, all reafonings on 
the fubject would be premature, as they might not be fupported 
by the faét. We thall, therefore, only obferve, of the pamphlet 
before us, (which confitts of letters from two different gentlemen) 
that it maintains the right of this country to prohibit the 
trade of neutrals with the colonial poffeffions of our enemies, 
with fpirit and ability, The authors apply their arguments 
chiefly to the letter of the American minifter, Mr. Munroe, to 
Lord Mulgrave; which we noticed t+, on a former occafion, 
as a temperate and ingenious, but by no means an unanfwerable 
production. In this anfwer, the right to prohibit the trade in 
gueftion is maintained, on the fame principles as thofe which in. 
terdi&t the commerce of neutrals with blockaded ports. We had { 
before thrown out this topic of argument, and are glad. to find 
our opinion corroborated by the fenfible writers before us, whom 
we would cite at fome length, but for the reafon we have 
ftated, 


Arr. 22. da Examination of the alledged Expediency of the 
American Intercourfe Bill; refpe@fully inferibed to Robert Curl. 
ing, E/q. and the other Gentlemen who compofe the Committee of 
Ship Onwners, 8v0. 30 pp. 18 <Afperne. 1806. 


The A@ for allowing the importation of certain articles of 
commerce to the Weft India iflands in American veffels, was, we 
remember, ftrongly oppofed in Parliament, and is confidered by 
many intelligent perfons as unneceffary, and injurious to the thi 
ping intereft of Great Britain, On fuch a fubjeét, decided (for 
the prefent at leaft) by Parliament, we do not prefume to judge. 
We will only ftate the outline of this author’s arguments againft 





* See Britith Critic, Vol. xxvii. p. 29, and Vol. xxviils 
. $62-4-6. 
P t See Britith Critic, Vol. xxviii. p. 566. 
~ See Vol, xxviii. p. 563. 
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the meafure, as it is highly probable the fubjeét may again claim 
the attention of the legiflature; although the work re us 
feems to have been publifhed before the Bill had paffed. The 
writer commences his reafoning with the following queftion ; 
which, as he juftly obferves, involves the whole argument of the 
advocates of the meafure ;—‘* Can we’ (he atks) © from our 
own poffeffions, fupply the Weft India Iflands with the articles 
which this Bill will, allow them to import in American veffels ? 
Can we, from Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, &c. furnifh our 
Weft India colonies with all the different fpecies of lumber and 
revifion which the American intercourfe bill embraces ?’’— 
‘© The expences and hazards to which Britifh thipping are now 
expofed are,’’ he ftates, ‘* fyppofed to preclude the Britith mer. 
chant from entering into competition with the American trader 
in the fupplies required by the Weft India planter.’’—To this al- 
Jegation the author, on the part of the fhip-owners, replies, that 
‘* their veflels are more than fufficient, to infure at all times, 
both in peace and war, when propery prote&cd, the carriage of a 
regular and conftant fupply of provifion and lumber to the Bri- 
tifh Welt Indies.’? ‘This affertion (which feems to be copied 
from a refolution of the fhip owners) 1s followed by a very ferious 
charge againft government; a charge which, had it been fup, 
ported in Parliament, muft not only have prevented the Bill in 
queftion from being paffed, but have involved the naval adminif- 
tration of the country in deep difgrace. We are told, that ‘‘ the 
fhameful infufficiency of our convoys and the little refpect which 
the trade in general receives from his Majefty’s fhips, are too 
notorious to require animadverfion.’’ Were fuch a Fat notori- 
ous, or could it be proved, it would, we are convinced, receive 
the moft ferious animadverfion, 

We hall not enter into the author’s argument, which he pur- 
fues at fome length, that the beft mode of defeating the commer- 
cial hoftility of Pinete, is by adhering ftri€tly to the Navigation 
Laws. On this point we have our doubts ; but the confideration 
of this part of tha fubjeét would lead us beyond our limits, It 
deferves, and we truft will receive, a full inveftigation. But 
we incline much to the opinion of this author, that government 
fhould not, in any degree, facrifice the intereft of Britith fub- 
jects to the clamours of the American people ; whofe conduét 
{as well as that of their government) is feverely, and we fear not 
unjuftly reprobated, e truft that no fuch facrifice will appear 
to have been made, when the commercial treaty lately made with 
America, fhall be laid before Parliament, 


Ant. 23. RecolleBions of the Life of the late Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox; exhibiting a faithful Account of the moft 
remarkable Events of his Political Career, and a Delineation 
of bis Chara@er as a State/man, Senator, and Man of Fafbiox. 
Comprebending numerous Anecdotes of his Public and Private 

Life ; 
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Life; and an accurate Defcription of the Ceremonies which te} 
place at bis Funeraj, in Weftminfler Abbey, on the 10th of Ox. 


tober, 1806. By B.C. Walpole, E/g. 12mo. 265 pp. & 
Cundee. 1806. 


The curiofity which, on the deceafe of a perfon fo highty dif. 
tinguifhed as Mr. Fox, naturally arifes in the minds of may 
for information refpecting his life and chara¢ter, may here receiv 
a temporary gratification. ‘To thofe who have traced his poli. 
tical life from its commencement to its clofe, this work can 
fent but little novelty, and of that novelty ftill lefs that ts in 
terefting. Of the anecdotes here related, moft are trifling and 
fome inaccurate ; particularly that injurious fabrication refpeé. 
ing the Duke of Newcaftle and Sir Henry Clinton; as it was not 
Sir Henry, but Lord Thomas Clinton (then the Duke’s fecon 
fon) who reprefented Weftminfter, and who certainly never hal 
fuch a difpute with his father as is here ftated of Sir Henry Clin. 
ton. Upon the whole, this compilation, which is almoft entirely 
taken from newfpapers, magazines, and parliamentary regifters, i 
but a catchpenny publication. Yet, it may ferve its pu 
till a better written accoant of Mr. Fox fhall appear, 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 24. Admonitory Hints ou the Ufe of Sea Bathing.. By j. 


Peake, Surgeon, 8v0. 35 pp. Price is. 6d. Rivington, 
1806. 


This author has the merit of having collected into a {mall com 
pafs, all the rules, effential to be obferved by perfons vifiting 
the fea coaft, for the purpofe of bathing. In general it _ be 
ufeful, he fays, to premife a gentle cathartic or two, and if th 
perfons are very feeble, and delicate, it might be proper to tH 
the effects of a tepid bath, two or three times, before they ve 
ture into the fea. It is better to take only a fingle plunge, # 
each bathing, and not to bathe oftener than three times in 
week. Perfons thould not bathe the morning after havinf 
danced, or after having drank a more than ufual quantity of wit; 
a tepid, or warm bath, would prove more refrefhing at fod 
times. The author concludes with faying, ‘* that the feafon i 
fea bathing may commence in April, or May, and conclude 
November. ‘That the bath fhould be continued for five or # 
weeks, and for {Crofula, as many months, and in general, tht 
fea bathing is better calculated to relieve the complaints of t 
young, than of thofe who are advanced in years.’” Thought 
as nothing new in the obfervations we have recited, nor in wit 
the author fays of the difeafes for which fea bathing has ‘been p* 
ticularly recommended, yet the concife form in which the 1 
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and obfervations are delivered, may make them ufeful to perfons 
vifiting the fea coaft, enabling them in all ordinary cafes, to 
manage themfelves, without the aid of a medical guide. 


British CATALOGUE. 


Arr. 25. Letters on the Caufe, and Treatment of the Gout, in 
sabi fome digreffive Remarks, on other Medical Subje&s are 
inter/perfed. By the Late Robert Hamilton, M.D. of Lyne 
Regis. 8vo. 194 pp. Price 5s. Crofby and Co. 1806, 


This is a pofthumous publication, but, as it appears, was left 
by the author nearly ready for the prefs. The letters were ori- 
ginally written to a friend, who was affli€ted with the gout, to 
which the author ultimately fell a martyr. The firft, and by 
far the largeft part of the volume, confifts in inquiries into the 
various theories, as to the caufe and nature of the gout, which 
have been broached at different times, with a new theory in- 
vented by the author, as better agreeing, he thinks, with, and 
accounting for the phenomena of gout, than any preceding. The 
gout is a difeafe, he fays, of the whole body, imparted to the 
embryo, before it attains confiftence, or folidity, and there- 
fore intimately mixed with the whole mafs, with the bones, muf- 
cles, veffels of every denomination, as well as with the fluids. 
What have been called caufes of the gout, as intemperance, in- 
tenfe ftudy, &c. are only exciting caufes. The difeafe muft have 
exifted in the conftitution, or thefe ftimuli could not have excited 
it. If intemperance caufed the gout, then all intemperate per- 
= would be afflicted with gout, which we know does not 

appen. 

The gout is an incurable difeafe. The only affiftance medicine 
can give, is in alleviating pain, fhortening the fits, and perhaps 
preventing their recurring fo frequently, as they might, if left un- 
aided. ‘(he author joins thofe who confider gout as a highly 
inflammatory difeafe, and does not hefitate, when the patient is 
young, or of a full habit, to commence the procefs of curing the 
fit, with one or more bleedings; he then purges, with calomel 
and jalap, and through the whole courfe he keeps the body open, 
by giving from time to time, gentle opening medicines; he alfo 
applies blifters, to, or near the parte that are pained. He affures 
the reader, he had followed this practice upon himfelf and on many 
of his friends, for more than twenty years, with manifeft advan- 
tage, and without meeting with a fingle accident that could 
fairly be attributed to the remedies he had employed. Our rea- 
ders will fee, that the author’s theory of the gout is at the leaft 
as fanciful, as any of thofe he condemns, and abfolutely incapable 
of being proved, but the prattice is deferving the higheit degree 
of attention. 

We cannot help congratulating the public, on the improvement, 
gradually introduced in the management of the gout. The late 
Dr. Heberden was decidedly averfe to putting additional - e 
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flannel on the limbs, and to giving wine and other heating cof. 
dials, to keep the gout in the extremities. Though not autho, 
rized by experience, he faw no reafon againft bleeding gouty pa. 
tients occafionally. When the difeafe attacked the lungs, it was 
agreed to be proper. Why not bleed then, he fays, when the 
inflammation runs high, to prevent that accident. We truft the 
practice will foon become general ; or where the patient is too 
teeble to allow a vein to be opened, that leeches will be applied 
to the part, which we have feen advantageoufly done in a few 
inftances. To the ufe of fleecy hofiery, this author ftrongly ob. 
jects. By increafing the heat in the limb, the gout is detained, 
and the joint weakened. During the fit, he fays, the limb 
fhould be lefs covered than ufual, and the patient fhould keep 
out of the bed as much as he can. 

In the laft letter, which fills twenty pages, the author gives a 
concentrated view of the theory and practice recommended in the 
former letters. It contains, a code of rules for the treatment of 
gout, laid down in a clear, methodical and judicious manner, and 
may be read, with advantage, we think, both by phyficians and 
by perfons afflicted with the difeafe, 


\ 


DIVINITY. 


Ane. 26. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diacefe of 
Rochefler, in the Year 1806; and publifbed at their Requsf. 
By Fchn Law, D.D. Archdeacon of Rochefter, 4t0. 20 pp. 
1s. 6d. Payne. 1806. 


This is the third or fourth time that we have had occafion to 
notice the Charges of this refpectable divine, and always with 
firong and well-deferved commendation. Nor does the prefent 
difcourfe betray any diminution either of zeal or talents. The 
Archdeacon fpeaks with concifenefs, but judgment, on public mat- 
ters. He is more extended and more ftrong, as the occafion required, 
on thofe which relate to religion. He exprefles himfelf with 
moderation on the Calviniftical Controverfy, but with pointed 
and juft praifes of Dr. Laurence’s Bamptonian Lectures *. Ona 
fubject which has been handled with violence on both fides, that 
of Mr. Lancafter’s mode of education for youth, Dr. Law 
writes with fo much temperance and good fenfe, that we are in- 
duced to infert the paflage. 


stein, a 





* But he furely goes too far, when he confiders ‘* clection to 
eternal life’’ as one of the Calviniftic do&trines oppofed in thole 
lectures. Predeftination to eternal death is certainly there oppo- 
fed, and rightly. But if the other is not im our 17th Article, 
what is? 
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«« Any attempt to eftablith a regularity of manners in fociety 
is undoubtedly laudable. But if this is to be effected by the 
introduction of a new fcheme, not erected on the bafis of Chriitian 
morality, it is much to be feared, not only that the attempt will 
prove vifionary, but that it may tend to fubvert the fundamental 
maxim of the Apoftle, ‘* always with good will to do fervice, as 
to the Lord, and not to men, knowing that whatfoever 
thing any man doth, the fame fhall he receive of the Lord *,’" 

‘© A love of novelty, which perhaps is inherent in the mind, leads 
us frequently to applaud new meafures, without maturely reflect. 
ing on their confequences. A pray wat age plan of commyni- 
cating information with apparent facility, and of fubduing the 
ftubborn will by a fenfe of fhame, is naturally embraced by thofe, 
who generoufly with for the improvement of their fellow-crea- 
tures, But we are to confider our brethren not entirely as be- 
longing to a civil community, but as inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven: and in this latter capacity they muft learn the princi- 
ples of the doétrine of Chrift, if they hepe to attain to the recom. 
penfe that He promifed.’’ 

‘* Admitting that a fenfe of fhame may operate with ingenuous 
difpofitions, and that it is advifable to encourage it, yet it will 
not be fufficiently powerful to counteract irregular defires, and 
vicious propenfities. The hope of concealment will influence 
fome, and the certainty of efcaping rigid cenfure by a compliance 
with the manners of the times, will lead to a deviation from 
that purity and ftriétnefs, which are required from the members 
of Chrift. Set before men as ftrongly as poflible the beauty of 
virtue ; point out its obvious tendency to advance the happinefs 
of the world ; but omit not the additional obligations and fanc. 
tions which are enforced in the holy fcriptures. Let men but be 
impreffed with the perfuafion of their future appearance at the 
judgment-feat of Chrift, and they will then be afraid of com- 
mitting offences, for which they know themfelves to be account. 
able; and they will be anxious to ‘* commend themfelves to 
every man’s confcience in the fight of God.'’ This is “the 
old path and the good way; and if we walk not therein,’’ let us 
take care that we facrifice not the wifdom of God to the idol of 
reafon ; and that, in the attempt to civilize markind, we forget 
that the true charatteriftic of man is, that of a religious, and not 
merely a rational being.’? P. 17. 


Thefe are highly important topics for confideration; which, 
more or lefs, every part of the charge deferves. 


Art. 27. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, June 29, 1806, being Commencement Sunday. By Ed- 


_ 





* Ephes. vi. 7, 8. 


rwuard 
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ward Maltby, D.D. 4to 2s. Cambridge, printed; Cas 
dell and Co., &c. London. 1806. 


The fubjeét of this difcourfe if judicioufly chofen, with refer. 
ence particularly to the younger part of the preacher’s audience, 
the ftudents in the univerfity of Cambridge. The neceflity of 
employing opportunities offered, and the impoffibility of recalling 
them when neglected, are well explained and inforced. The 
heads of the difcourfe are thefe, 1. That to every individual is 
allotted the performance of his peculiar work or employment. 
2. That a dittinét and proper feafon is affigned to each individual 
for his work ; and alfo for each part ofhis work. 3. That they 
are in a fatal error, who fail to improve their opportunities of 
gaining the knowledge, and difcharging the duties, fuited to their 
refpective ftations, From the partin which application is made, 
to the particular cafe of the author’s hearers, we fhall fele&t a very 
admirable fpecimen. 

‘« Thus briefly have I attempted to point out your duties. As 
to opportunities, you have here unbounded leifure for the acquifi. 
tion of knowledge ;—ycu have an ample fupply of books, in 
every language and every fcience. Here emulation ftimulates, 
exertion, and honourable diftinétion rewards it. Nor, in addi. 
tion to other means of improvement and incentives to induftry, 
muft we forget the leffons and the example of good and great 
men. Can you then be too often or too ferioufly reminded, that 
thefe opportunities have their appointed bounds ? When this pe-: 
riod of probation is paft, other fcenes, other duties await you., 
In the world, upon which many of you foon muft enter, a fuc- 
ceffion of cares, with which you are now unacquainted—of occu. 
pations, for which you are unprepared—ma/f deprive you of ‘the 
means for acquiring knowledge which are here fo largely af- 
forded, and may fruftrate any determinations you have formed for 
a more vigorous and effectual profecution of your ftudies. 

‘“* Inan Affembly of Chriftian Youth, many of them prepar-. 
ing for the office of Religious Inftruétors, it furely cannot appear, 
unfeafonable to enforce the proper employment of time, even in, 
the various purfuits of human fcience, from religious motives. 
Already have 1 endeavoured to fhew, that induftry in our 
worldly callings may, and muft, be inculcated, upon the principle 
of obedience to that God, who has affigned to his creatures their, 
feveral {tations in life. ‘And, it were eafy to prove that every 
ftudy, by which the powers of the human mind are invigorated 
and enlarged, has a tendency to improve us jn the belief and 

ractice of true Religion, Whatfoever extends the limits of our 
Ceentelen ge, whether in the natural or in the moral world, can. 
not fail to fupply additional proofs of the wifdom, power, and 
— of the Deity. The abftrufe fciences, by exercifing the 
ties in the art of reafoning, enable it to grafp more firmly 

the various arguments for the truth of Chrittianity : and even 
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thofe ftudies, by which the fancy is warmed, and the tafte ma. 
tured, difpofe us to eftimate more juftly, and to feel more exqui- 
fitely, the lofty imagery, the appropriate dition, and the win. 
ning fimplicity of the Sacred Writers. 7is indeed is the end, 
to which every part of knowledge fhould be ultimately directed ; 
nor can we fet forth, in a fairer or more ftriking point of view, 
the advantages of polite and recondite learning, than by fhewing 
that it affords the cleareft perception of the excellency, as well as 
truth, of Revealed Religion.’’ P. 9 

The talents and learning of Dr. M. are well known, not, only 
at the univerfity but in the world at large ; and this difcourfe will 
certainly not tend to diminifh the eftimation, in which they are 
fo juftly held. 


Art. 28. ATreatife on Religious Experience: in which its Nae 
ture, Evidences, and Advantages are confidered. By Charles 
Buck, 12m0. 330 pp. 38. 6d. Williams and Smith, &c, 
1805. , 


Our expeétation has been agreeably difappointed in this book, 
From its title we looked for fomething enthufiaftic and delu. 
five; and though we had formerly praifed the author, as a man 
of diligence and found underftanding,* we feared that now he 
muft have deviated into lefs fecure paths, with thofe whom ima. 
gination governs more than reafon. We have not found it fo, 
on perufing his book. There is much in it, on which every 
chriftian may meditate with advantage, and little that can give 
offence to any. True it is that he appears to be a diffenter, but 
one who is neither bigotted nor uncharitable, as we fhall pre. 
fently take occafion to fhow. Experience fignifies, in his 
book, nothing miraculous or preternatural ; but fuch an obfer. 
vation applied to religion, as may equally be ufed in other ob- 
jects of purfuit, ‘‘ the judge, the ftatefman, the general, the 
merchant, the mafter, the marinér,’’ he fays, ‘ are all refpected 
in proportion to their experience ;’’ namely their experience, in 
their refpeftive purfuits. ‘* So in religion,’ he adds, “* it is. 
experience that is more advanta than bare theory.’’ P. 28. 
All this is perfectly true. ‘I am no advocate,’’ he fays elfe- 
where, ‘ for vifions, revelations, and fingular impulfes.’” The 
utmoft he allows is, that, ‘* there have been fome inftances of 
extraordinary experience, and fingular manifeftations, which as 
fome would think (it) complete enthufiafm to believe, fo I think, 
On the other hand, it would be incredulity to deny.’’ P. 148. 

then cites the opinion of Dr. Watts, with one or two inftances, 
= indeed, are not decifive, but which it is not important to 
conteft, 


a 





* Britifh Critic, Aug. 1803. 
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That this author is not bigotted or uncharitable, the follow. 
ing admirable paffage will very pleafingly evince. 


‘¢ Farther, let us ak, whether our experience teaches us to 
bear with others ? To talk of happy communion with God, of 
enlargements of mind, and animation of foul in his fervice ; of 
freth difcoveries of the perfections of God, of the extenfive views 
we have of his word and providences, and yet to be contracted 

and bigotted as it refpects others, isa ftrange thing. ‘ The 
wifdom that is from above ts firft pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and eafy to be intreated, fall of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality , without hypocrify.” James iii. 17, What hall we 
fay then of thofe, who are perpetually railing againft others, and 
that, becaufe they do not happen to agree with them in every 
inferior circumftance ? What can we think of the experience of 
thofe who are ready to exclude every body from the kingdom of 
heaven but thofe of their own party ? Can their experience of 
divine love be very great, who take a pleafure in fearching oyt, 
and talking of the infirmities of others? Let us not deceive our. 
felves : if the fpirit of malignity, envy, illiberality, oppofition, 
predominate in us, however we may talk of our intercourfe with 
he ven, WE €1 ‘idently maniieft we are ftili of the earth, Thefe are 
not the difpofitions of the gofpel;, £ for the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long fuffering, gentlenels, goodnefs, faith, meek. 
nefS, temperance : againft fuch there is no law,’ Gal. v. 22, 23, 
The more communion we have with God, the more we fhall pity 
the weaknefs, and bear with the infirmities of his people. Rea. 
deg, if thou art a poor bigotted foul, {peaking well of rey 
bat what is of thine own party; taking pleafure in puzzling t 
weak with unneceflary as ufelefs fubjects, and quarrelling about 
trifles, how dwelleth the love of God in thee ?’’ P. 283. 


In the r1th chapter there 2re fome admonitions refpecting 
** experience books,’’ and ‘* experience meetings,’” (that is, jour. 
nals in which a man records his own experiences, and affemblies 
in which men meet to relate them) which, though they ftill main. 
tain the temperate manner of the author himfelf, ftill fhow that 
he is connected with thofe to whom fuch pravtices are familiar. 
Ve fear they muft in general much contribute to generate and in- 
flame a vain enthuliafm: though could they ufually be con. 
ducted, as fech a man would conduc them, they might not bg 
Very objects onabie. 

Co conclud ce, though this book is made for perfons who in 
fone things thin!: diferently from thofe of our comrbunion, | pat 
ticularly towarae the latter cad, where the fubject ‘laft men. 
tioned is handied; yet we fee no reafon why religious 
i rfons of any de ef{cription may not derive advantage from it 
Muh ferioufnefs and fincerity of mind, much refletion on reli- 
gious fub jects, much know led ge of the human heart, and of the 
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manner in which divine grace affects and improves it, are here 
difplayed ; and, on a work which poffeffes thefe qualities, he can 
be no very fincere chriftian, who can venture to pronounce a gene. 
ral condemnation. 


MISCELLANIES., 


Art. 29.. The Genuine Art of Gauging made eafy and familiar ; 
exbibiting all the Principal Methods aGiually pradifed by the Of- 
ficers of his Majefty’s Revenue of Excife and Cujtoms: Alfo, the 
Gtablifbed Rules for finding the Areas and Contents of Stills, of 
Wah Backs by Ordinates, of Coppers, Cifterns, Sc. either wbcn 
full or part empty; with Brewers and all other Utenfils of 
an irregular Form, Sc. And Inftruions for Gauging by the 
Callipers, as pra@ifed both in the Port of London, and all the 
Out Ports. To which is added, the Method of afcertaining the 
Strength of Spirituons Liguors by the Hydrometer, with a Variety 
of information on different Points conneGed with the Subje@. A 
Work that will be found ufeful not only to young. Officers, Sure 
weyors, and Supervifors of the Excife and Cuftoms, but alfo to 
Au@ioneers, Brewers, Brandy Merchants, Cyder Dealers, Di/s 
tillers, Glafs Makers, Maltfters, Re@ifiers, Soap Makers, Starch 
Makers, Seweet Makers, Vi@uallers, Inn Keepers, Vinegar 
Makers, Wine Merchants, 9c. And more orle/s ta Perfous of 
every Defcription, By Peter Fonas, late Supervifor of Extifey 
we 8vo. 395 pp. 98 Dring and Page, Borough, 

1000, 


_ This author, in the extenfive title of his book, has taken par. 

ticular care nor to omit any thing which might be deemed al- 
luring to the purchafers of his publication; but fince no work 
was ever publifhed upon the /purious art of gauging, he might, 
at leaft, have omitted the epithet of geauine, which is utterly 
fuperfluous, 

In the ) sarin Mr. J. fays, that as the other works extant 
upon the fame fubjeét, had begun to grow in fome refpects obfo- 
lete, fo that a new work was demanded, he has endeavoured to 
fupply the defeét by the publication of the prefent. The table of 
contents is very ample; but, as a large part is ‘tranfplanted 
into the title-page, we fhall not here repeat it. 

Af this author promifés a great deal in the title-page, he pro. 
mifes much more in the preface. ‘To be maftér of the principles 
upon whigh the various problems of menfuration and of gauging 
depend, is, according to him, neither more nor lefs than to be 
“Acquainted with the greateft part of the mathematics ; namely, 
with all the train of reafoning from the very fir notions, or ax- 
toms, up to the properties of plain and folid figures, both 
— and irregular; to which, indeed, the fize of the pre. 

t volume is alkfalutely- inadequate; the reader, cheyelad, 
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muft not expect to find any thing like the above mentioned train 
of reafoning in the work ; but he will find a vaft number of uf. 
ful rules clearly laid down, regularly arranged, and fully ex. 
plained by means of examples, and likewife by various wood 
cuts, which are intermixed with the letter-prefs. 

After the rules neceflary for the management of decimal frac. 
tions, which occupy the firft part of the work, fome tables are 
inferted, which exhibit, the values of the decimal parts of a 
pound fterling, the decimal parts of a pound troy, the decimal 
parts of a hundred weight avoirdupois, and the decimals of diverfe 
meafures of capacity, of extenfion, &c. 

This is followed by the methods of extracting the fquare and 
. the cube roots, together with Sir I. Newton’s general method 

of extracting roots of all other denominations. The ufe of the 
fquare and of the cube roots is, at the fame time, fhown in a va. 
riety of inftances, fuch as in the method of finding a mean pro. 
portional between two given extenfions, the determinations of 
the fides of fimilar plane figures, and fimilar folids, the menfu. 
ration of an elliptical area, and fo forth. | 

Next to the arithmetical part, this author defcribes feveral 
{cales, or mechanical contrivances, ufeful for expediting the men. 
furation and calculation of extenfions, capacities, &c. Thefe 
are the fliding rule, the ullage rule, and the new invented 
cafting rule for fpirit-dealers, and other tradefmen, The nature 
of the lines that are drawn upon thofe rules, and their application 
to the various agen for which they are intended, are defcribed 
and exemplified in a variety of ways. 

In page 73, this author begins to treat of what he exprefsly 

8 menfuration, wherein he fhows, in the firft place, how t 
meafure the areas of plane reétilinear figures, and then the areas of 
cireles and their other parts. He then lays down fome of the 
moft important properties of the circle, on which he founds cer- 
tain fubfequent propofitions, which are only problems ; fuch a § 
to find the areas, the circumferences, the areas of fectors, and 
other particulars belonging to circles. ‘Thefe are followed by 
the methods of eftimating the capacities of veffels, the contents 
of folids, the capacities of fpheroids, and other figures of the 
conic kind. All thefe ‘rules are illuftrated by proper exam- 

~« Among thefe problems, a great many tables are intef 
tfed, which are of vaft affiftance in prattice. 

In page 16, the foregoing problems are more immediately ape 
plied to the menfuration of utenfils, or veffels of victuallers, com- 
mon brewers, diftillers, &c. 


The fection on wllaging commences with the following pata 
graphs. 7 
“ The ullaging, of a caik, is to find what quantity of li- 


quor is either drawn out, or what remains in the cafk: and this 
has two cafes; viz, — : : 
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1, To find what quantity of liquor is in the catk, when 
its axis is parallel to the horizon, or the cafk lying upon its 
bulge. ‘ 

c 2. To find what quantity of liquor is in the cafk, when its 
axis is perpendicular to the horizon, or the cafk ftanding upon its 
head. 

‘€ The general method praétifed in ullaging cafks, whether ly- 
ing or ftanding, is by the lines of fegments on the fliding rules. 
Though other methods are given, but the procefs is too tedious 
for practical ufe.’”” P, 229. 


In this part, likewife, and, indeed, throughout the book, fe- 
veral tables are inferted, for the purpofe of expediting the opera- 
tions of gauging, and of menfuration in general. 

In page 304, the author gives the method, well known to ma- 
thematicians, of finding, by approximation, the areas of curvili- 
near figures, from a number of equi-diftant ordinates, whofe 
lengths are given. 

The ufe of Clarke’s hydrometer for afcertaining the itrength of 
fpirituous liquors is fhown in page 366 and the following ; and 
very particular direGtions are given for that purpofe. 

The rules for afcertaining the tonnage of fhips, are briefly, but 
clearly, comprifed in page 381. 
Towards the end of the book, this author concifely treats of the 
balance and the fteelyard; after which, he concludes his work ~ 
with a few tables, ufetul to excife officers, and to tradefmen of 

various defcriptions. 

Without any pretenfions to inveftigate abftrufe cafes, by means 
of deep mathematical computation, and without exhibiting an 
thing quite new with refpec& to the fubjeét of gauging, this wor. 
certainly contains a va{t deal of information for the affiftance of 
perfons in almoft every fort of bufinefs ; and a colleétion of rules 
and explanations, which are fully fufficient to inftruct the practi. 
cal gauger, 


Art. 30. Circumfantial Details of the long Illne/s and lat 
Moments of the Right Honourable Charles Fames Fox. Together 
with fome Strifures on bit public and private Life. Dedicated 
to the Right Honourable Lord Morpeth. 8v0. 79 pp. 25. 6d. 
Jordan and Maxwell. 1806. 


That this traét was written by fome perfon in clofe attendance 
upon Mr. Fox, during the laft hours of his life, appears from very 
ftrong internal evidence ; and this will of solnke limit the con- 
jecture, with thofe who are acquainted with the circumftances, to 
an extremely {mall number. To us it is no great. object of 
curiofity to enquire who has done, what wecan only partially 
approve, and muft in fome inftances cenfure, were we to 
to/particulars, If it be true that Mr. Fox wrote to that odious 
and defpicable montter, Santerre, fuch a note as is here printed, 
at 
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at p. 46, there never was a more fevere attack upon his character 
than this difplay of it to the public. Some of Mr. Fox’s opi. 
nions, if not erroneoufly recorded, are extraordinary; but we 


conceive that there is no miftake in the report of the following 
very juft opinions. 


“* He ufed to fay of Gibbon and Hume, that the one fo loved 
a king, and the other fo hated a prieft, that they were neither of 
them to be depended upon, where either a prieft or a king was 
concerned. Gibbon, faid he, moreover, has quoted many books 
as authority, of which he had only read the preface. He pro- 
duced a fingular inftance of this, where Gibbon has quoted a 
paffage as being in the third book of a writer, whofe work is 
divided into two books only. Gibbon was led into this error 
by the tranfcriber of the preface of the book quoted, who, in 
tranfcribing the paflage, has made the fame error.’’ 

“ Mr, Fox difliked the florid {tile and verbiage of Gibbon, 
as much as he approved his hiftoric concentration. He thinks 
hike Tacitus, faid he, and writes like Curtius. In many parts 
of the Gibbon which he ufed, he had obliterated the unneceflary 
words with a pen; this was a practice very frequent with him. 
His Gibbon would be curious and interefting to the public. I 
believe it is in the pofleffion of Lord Lauderdale.” P. 94. 


His opinion of two other hiftorians is thus declared: 


«€ He fpoke with refpe€t of Henry’s Hiftory of England; but 
often exprefied his furprife at Belfham’s George the Third— 


* shat a man with bis eyes open would write in this manner!” 


faid he.’* P. 36. 


The truth and juftice of this declaration we fhall foon take 
fome occafion to illuftrate. ! 


Art. 31. Mr, Fox's Title to Patriot, and 2 Man of the People, 
difputed 3 and the political Condu& of Mr. Sheridan and bis Ad- 
herents accurately ferutinized ; in a Letter to his Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk. Second Edition. 8v0. 66 pp. 2s. 6d. J. J. 
Stockdale, Pall-«Mall. 1807. 


Very fevere as to Mr, Fox; and fomewhat ftrong in other 
refpects. 


Art. 32. The Proceedings of a General Court Martial on the 
Trial of Captain Fobn Garthwaite, of the Suffex Regiment of 
Militia, on which a Plea in Bar ‘was /ubflantiated again the 
Third Charge, which was founded ou an accidental Omijfion which 
had been paffed ever us an Acquittal confirmed upon the Fourth 
Charge, arifing out of an unwarrantable Stretch of Power im 
Lieut. Col, Newbery in ordering Capt, Garthwaite to withdraw 
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From a Public Bath Room while under an Arreft at large. 
“Bvo. Price 3s. 6d. Egerton. 1806. 


This isan appeal to the public from the decifion of a general court 
martial, and the title page affirms, in a fort of vaunting manner, that 
rwoof the charges were not eftablifhed. Such appeals feldom anfwer 
the intended purpofe ; and any difpaffionate reader of the proceed. 
ings of this court martial mutt fee and allow, that the decifion was 
juft ; nor will it eafily be believed, that the honourable men com. 
pofing the court would have fentenced Capt. Garthwaite to be 
difmiifed, if it had not appeared to them that the charges were 
well founded. But the defendant himfelf admits, “ that his men 
were badly dreffed ; and that he argued with his commanding officer 
jn the ranks.’’ It is the duty of a commanding officer to notice 
what is wrong, and to fupport his own dignity ; and we think 
that the Captain would have atted wifely not to have printed 
this tatement. The infinuations againft the profecutor’s family 
at p. Kai, appear to ys extremely exceptionable, 


Art. 39. The Hiftory and Defcription of the City of Exeter and 
its Environs, Ancient and Modern, Civil and Ecclefiafiical, 
comprifing the Religion and Idolatrous Superftitions of the Britons, 
Saxons, aud Danes, the Rife and Progre/s of Chriftianity in thofe 
Weftern Conuties, with a Catalogue of the Bifbops, from the firft 
ercding this County into a Diotefe to the prefent Era, colleted 
from the moft approved Hiftorians; alfo a General and Parochial 
Survey and Defcription of all the Churches, Places of Divine 
Werfbip, Public Buildings, Inftitutions, Antiquities, Prefent Go- 
wernment, Profperity, Sc. with a Lift of Mayors and Bailiffs to 
the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century. By Alexander Jenkins, 
Llluftrated with a corre Map of the City and Neighbourhood, a 
a View of Rougement Caftle Gateway and feveral ancient Plans 
and mifcellanecus Plates. 8vo. Longman. Price 10s. 6d. 
1506. 


This is a cheap, and will be found a convenient defcription, of 
every thing connected with the city of Exeter. It is not indeed 
drawn up with any particular skill, nor is it recommended with 
any of the advantages of the improved ftate of typography, but 
if contains a great deal of mifcellaneous information, and will be 
acceptable at the place where it is moft likely to be circulated. 
The plan of Exeter, and the view of Rougemont Caftle Gateway, 
wi neatly executed, the other embellifhments are very indif. 
erent, 


Art.34. A Tour th rough feme of the Ifands of Orkucy and Shetland 
with @ View chiefly to Objedis of Natural Hiftory, but including 
ee ccajnal Remarks on the State of the Inhabitants, ther 
Hujp indry and Fifberics. By Patrick Neill, A.M. Secretary to 
she Natural Hiftary Society of Edinburgh. With an Appendix 
bestarning Objervations, Political and CExgonomical of the yr 
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land Iffand:s, a Sketch of their Mineralogy, ce. 8vo. Edin. 
burgh. Price 5s. Murray. 1806. 


‘This tour originally appeared in the Scots magazine. The author 
has done an acceptable fervice in reprinting it, and has taken the 
opportunity of introducing fuch correétions as appeated neceffary, 
The remarks on the Shetland Iflands are by Sir Alexander Seton 
of Prefton who was Mr. Neill’s fellow-traveller, and the reader 
is indebted to Dr. Traill, of Tulet in Orkney, for the informa, 
tion refpecting the mineral produétions of Shetland. In the notes 
are contained a particular account of the droves of fmall whales 
which were laft year ftranded on the fhores of Unft in Shetland, 
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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS; | 


We are obliged to a Layman for the communication of 
his conjefluré, and think it Aelerving ot further confides. 


tion. 


The requeft of X x Natl be winded to, if  poftible: 


We are forry that R fhould have occafion to write a oo 
cond time; the caufe has been entirely “accidental, and be. § 


yond our controul. 
+s 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We announce with pleafiire that Mr. Aidd has collefied 
all the {cattered remains of that eminent critic Rubnkeniusy 
and is about to publith them under the title of Opufeula 
Ruhnkeniana. 


‘The Mufical Effays by Dr. Callcatt, sahaci we ceil 
fome time bagk, are now in. great forwarduels, and will be: 
publifhed in the courfe of the year. — 


TheRec. KE Nares is printing an Anfwer to Afr. Siahe's, 
extraordinary Sérmon. 


We underftand that Dr. Percy, of St, John’s College, 

Nephew ‘to the Bifho A Dromore, is pre paring, College 

yee a fourth volume of the na of Anim 
nglifo Poetry. 


‘Mr. Bebe is arranging aE for two mere hein oft 
his Anecdotes of Literature. 


Mr. Janfon, an Englifh Gentleman long refident in North 
America, is. about to publifh an exatt account of that Coun-" 
“try, m one volume Quarto. " 


We hear with fatisfaétion of a new and improved ocdiiem 
of the Curiofities of Literature. 


‘The Rev. Dr. Mant is printing a {mal} Volume of. Leow 
utres on the Occurrences of the Paffion Week. 





